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* FOR THE HOLIDAYS. # 


Following is a list of entirely new books and new editions which have been 
issued by us especially for the holiday season of 1891-2. All the leading booksellers 
carry them in stock; if you cannot obtain them from your bookseller, send direct 
to us, and they will be carefully wrapped with metal protecting corners, and for- 
warded to any address by express or mail at our expense. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY_ FINN. ; 


By Mark Twaln. Cloth, $1.00. 


In putting the price of the new edition of ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ” at $1.00, we believe we have reached a figure at which 
all can enjoy it. The book is the complete unabridged work of 318 pages, brightened with 44 illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble, bound in light cloth, with black, brown, and gold stampings. ; 


ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. 


By Marr Cri, author of “’Zeki'l,” “An Onfortunit Creetur,” “Sphiry Ann,” ete. In cloth (blue and gray), 
$1.00 ; in paper covers, 50 cents. 
This book constitutes the second number of ‘‘ The Webster Library,” a new series of cheap books by American authors, 


THE OLD DEVIL AND THE THREE LITTLE DEVILS; 


Or, Ivan the Fool. By Count Leo Totstor. Translated direct from the Russian by Count Norraikow. With 
illustrations by the celebrated Russian artist, Gribayedoff. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 8vo, 330 pages, Portrait, vellum cloth (half bound), gilt top, $1.75. 


The publication of the book is a literary event. It is a remarkable biography of a wonderful woman, written and com- 

iled by one in thorough sympathy with her subject, from materials never before made public. The powerful side light 
it throws upon the life and character of Thomas Carlyle will make this volume indispensable to all who venerate the 
genius or are interested in the personality of the Sage of Chelsea. 


INSIDE THE WHITE. HOUSE IN WAR TIMES. 


By W. O. Sropparp, one of Lincoln’s Private Secretaries. 12mo, 250 pages, illustrated, fine stamped cloth, $1.00, 


Humorous, pathetic, and exciting incidents follow one another through the pages of this book, ——- it intensely 
interesting from cover to cover, to both young and old. In its pictures of men, women, and events, it justifies its title. 


NEW HOLIDAY SET OF MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 
‘* The Prince and the Pauper,” ** Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 
These three volumes contain a total of 1352 pages, with 585 illustrations. Bound uniformly in a handsome 
shade of light-brown cloth. Sold only in sets. Set complete in a box, $6.00. 


TINKLETOP’S CRIME AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Grorce R. Srwms, author of “A Drama of Life,” etc. 12mo, 315 pages, Frontispiece, stamped cloth, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


These Stories show this well-known author at his best. They are wonderfully clever. Most of the stories are humorous, 
though a few are deeply touching and pathetic. 


THE HAPPY ISLES, SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA, THE MARRIAGE OF THE FLOWERS, 
And Other Poems. By 8. H. M. Byers. Small 12mo, cloth binding, $1.00. 


THE PERIL OF OLIVER SARGENT. 


By Epe@ar Janes Buiss. 12mo, 217 pages, Frontispiece, stamped cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents 


The most remarkable and thrilling story since ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which it resembles in that it treats of the dual 
character of man, and the separation and development of these characters, until one of them gains control and leads 
the victim through awful experiences until he is finally rescued by accepting the teachings of Christ. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books suitable for holiday presents. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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ts SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER: This Splendid 
Library of 110 Supertor Volumes, Carriage Prepaid, for 
$100, a Saving of $37.50 from Regular Retail Prices. 


[ar SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: If this Library of 110 Vols. for $100 is not satisfac- 


tory, it may be returned by purchaser within one week from date of delivery, and we will refund 
the money. What could be fairer than that ? 


SOME OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


THE AGE OF FABLE. Bulfinch. Large r2mo. Cloth. 
Regular Retail Price, $2.50 
THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. - 


per Vol. 
LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Our Price, Carriage Prepaid, 
$2. oo per Vol. 
ROLLO’S TOUR R IN EUROPE. 
TEN HANDSOME, CLOTH-BOUND VOLS., $5.00. -  - - CARRIAGE 


A Creat Book for the Young Folks. 


A RUN ROUND THE WORLD; 
Or, The Adventures of Three Young Americans on a Trip from New York to 
India and Back. With Colored Frontispiece, and Three Hundred other Illustrations, Elegant 
Chromo Covers, 8x10 inches in size, one and one-half inches thick, 320 pages. The largest boo'x 
ever offered for the mone 
Regular Retail Price $1.00. Our Special Price 50 Cents. Postpaid, 


DE WOLFE FISKE & CO., 18 Astor Place, New York. 
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STODDARD’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


monthly payments. Condition ont title guaranteed. 
Any instrument manufactured » privilege to A new, revised edition of this sterling book, 
examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIA Instruction 


containing much new matter. By Wma. Os- 
BORNE STODDARD, one of President Lincoln’s 
Private Secretaries. 8vo, 508 pp. Illustrated. 
$2. 

‘* Graphic and entertaining. 


a large mass of valuable and fpdiciously epito- 
mized information.” —Harper’s Monthly. 


—_—_ closely to the ideal biography. 
ntensely readable from beginning to end.”’ 
— Boston Literary World. 


BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY 
AND SONG. 
A gathering of 500 volumes in one; the garnered 
wheat without the chaff. A classic, to have or 
to give, for birthdays, weddingdays, holidays, 
or any days. The latest literary work of Wi11- 
IAM CULLEN Bryant. New edition, hand- 
somely illustrated and bound. 
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‘The lkeviews. 


POLITICAL. 


THE TRUE 


RUSSIA. 


1].*—THE GERMANS. 


By A 


RUSSIAN. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Parts, November 1. 


i it not a strange and chara 


cteristic thing? The capital 


with a 


of 


Russia, of which the history is so different from that of 


the other States of Europe, of which the destinies are so pecu- 
liar to itself, so impregnated with a certain oddness, this capital 
is known by a foreign name, borrowed from the language of 
that nation which is the most constant and detested enemy of 
Russia, a name which neither the Russian soldier nor the Rus- 
sian peasant can pronounce, a name which in their mouth 
sounds like Pzterbrouhe or Pitere. 

It may be thought that the name 


matters little, that 


* Part I., describing the sympathy and good will which the Russian people have 
for the French, appeared in Tur Literary Dicest, Vol. III., Pp. 610. 


it is a sign without importance. Nothing could be less exact 
than such an idea about St. Petersburg. There the influence 
of the German element is developed to a degree which strikes 
forcibly every new-comer. 

Walk about the streets, enter the railway carriages, go into 
banks, counting-houses, to the Exchange, into the country in 
vacation time, to the pleasure-gardens, everywhere you hear 
the same language, the German, everywhere you see faces of 
the same German type, all shining, manifesting contentment 
with themselves, with a slight expression of contempt at the 
corner ofthe mouth. All these people are Germans, the peace- 
able conquerors of St. Petersburg and Russia, with an arro- 
gance for everything Russian. 

Do not imagine that they are German subjects. Not in the 
least. They have all sworn fidelity to the Czar and to Russia, 
only they consider their country to be, not Russia where they 
were born and brought up and have acquired their fortunes, 
but united and militant Germany. When they say “at home,” 
they mean the country of their heart. To be a Protestant, 
which with them is the same thing as being German, and to 
be a German, implies the necessity of despising everything 
which is Russian, without neglecting to make money out of 
Russia under all possible circumstances. 

The German colony has representatives in all ranks of the 
the St. Petersburg society, beginning with the great bankers and 
State functionaries, and ending with the most of the beggars. 

Itis curious to hear the grounds upon which the Germans 
found their antipathy for the Russians. “Russians are so 
coarse !—They are people without any sense of order !—They 
are drunkards!—Their priests are wholly without learning !— 
Whatever is done among the Russians lacks common sense!” 
These are some of the opinions of the St. Petersburg Germans 
about the Russians. Yet all these opinions are wholly 
unfounded. 

Nevertheless, the Germans, in their private life, are peace- 
able citizens, earning their bread laboriously, a little ridicu- 
lous in their noisy gayety, walking abroad in Sunday clothes 
on holidays, good and docile Russian subjects, good fathers, 
good patriots . Germans. 

Among the German patriarchal families, in the rich dour- 


geoisize, intimacy with Russians is considered blameworthy, and 


fathers never consent to a union of their children with those 
of the Orthodox Church. If by chance such a misfortune 
occurs, all possible means are used to evade the law which 
requires, when one of the married pair is Orthodox, that their 
children must be brought up Orthodox. 

Moreover, the greatest danger of the German colonies lies, 
not in their ingratitude, if it remains passive, but in the propa- 
ganda which they carry on of their ideas of Germanization 
among our peasants, and inthe parts which they will play in 
case of a Russo-German war. 

The best means that the Germans can employ to win dbver 
our peasants is religion, and that is precisely the arm which 
the Germans have chosen. All the German colonies in Russia 
are divided into religious sects of which the most numerous 
and most widely spread isthe Stundists. I have no space to 
explain in detail the dogmas of this branch of Lutheranism, 
and can only indicate the manner in which its doctrines are 
taught to our peasants. At bottom these doctrines are ‘not 
free from socialism and communism, and, thanks to the advant- 
ages promised, they have made enormous progress among our 
but slightly educated population, easy to convince of the truth 
of every new interpretation of the Gospel. Consider that the 
Germans promise that, upon the establishment of the new 
order of things, all the lands of the Orthodox gentlemen will 
be taken from them and divided among the neophytes of the 
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common people, that luxury and liberty will be granted to each 
of these; that all the shops will be open, and every one can 
take from them what they wish, and you will perceive the 
effect that these words must produce on the imagination of 
our credulous and simple-minded peasants. At the same time 
they have before their eyes the example of the prosperity of 
these opulent colonists, and that appears to confirm ihe 
promises held out. 

Not only does our moujzk cease to go to church, to be Ortho- 
dox, but he shaves off his beard and his moustache, adopts the 
dress, the characteristic short pipe, the manners of the colo- 
nists, his children learn the German language, and he himself 
speaks a curious hybrid Russo-German. 

The hatred of the Russian people for the Germans is 
explained by the part the latter play in the interior life of our 
country. The great popularity which our reigning Emperor 
enjoys with his subjects arises from stories about him before his 
accession, stories widely spread among the peasants, to the 
effect that he declared that he detested the Germans, that his 
reign would begin with an implacable war with the Germans, 
that all the Germans would be expelled from Russia, that the 
speaking of the German language should be prohibited under 
penalty of a fine. 

Thus have I set forth, as clearly as 1 could, the reasons that 
all Russians, who love their country and their Emperor, are 
delighted by an alliance with the French, especially if that 
alliance shall be the means of wounding Germany. 





LAW-MAKING BY POPULAR VOTE; OR, THE AMER- 
ICAN REFERENDUM. 


: ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, November. 


HE Referendum is commonly thought of asa political insti- 
T tution peculiar to Switzerland.* It seems, however, to 
have been very generally overlooked that here in the United 
States, in every State of the Union, and also in the municipal- 
ity, we employ, and, in New England, have employed since the 
Revolution, this same popular political principle. The Refer- 
endum may be defined as the submission of laws, whether in 
the form of statute or constitution, to the voting citizens for 
their ratification or rejection, these laws having first been 
passed upon by the people’s representatives, assembled in legis- 
lature or convention. 

In general, the people of the States composing the Union 
are conceded to have by the development of over a century 
certain rights to direct consultation by the Legislatures in the 
making of constitution and statute laws. The people in prac- 
tically every State are competent and they alone are competent, 
to decide whether they shall have a new form of government. 
This is the Convention Referendum, when the vote is upon 
“Convention” or “No Convention.” If they decide upon a 
new form, it rests with them to determine what that form shall 
be—when the people vote “ For the Constitution” or “Against 
the Constitution” as submitted by their representatives. It 
rests with them also to say at all times how this form of gov- 
ernment shall be altered or amended—when they vote for 
or against proposed amendments. 

The following matters, in many of the States, are also sub- 
mitted to the decision of the popular vote: the location of the 
seat of government, or State Capital; the collection and expen- 
diture of the public money, banking, etc.; questions upon 
which there are vigorous and violent differences of opinion, 
and which the Legislatures decline to take the responsibility 
for, as prohibition of intoxicants, woman suffrage, and, in 
Louisiana, the chartering of a lottery. 


* For discussion and explanation of the Referendum in Switzerland, the reader 
is referred to previous numbers of THe Lirerary Dicest as follows: ‘Ought 
the Referendum to be introduced into England?” Vol. 1., No.5, p. 12x; “ The 
Swiss Referendum,”’ Vol. II., No. 22, p. s92; ‘‘ The Referendum in Switzer- 
jland,"* Vol. III., No. 21, p. 563. 
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Perhaps it is not fair to assume that the New England town- 
meeting has had any direct influence upon the development 
of the Referendum in this country, as the Landsgemeinde had 
in Switzerland. It is, however, a coincidence that of the thir- 
teen original States, only two submitted their first Constitu- 
tion to popular vote,—Massachusetts and New Hampshire— 
where the people had long made their local laws in town meet 
ings. It has been asserted that in other States the propriety 
of submitting the first Constitutions was not denied, but the 
Tories forming so uncertain a quantity, it was thought danger- 
ous to call for a popular vote. Perhaps one reason on the 
part of other States for non-submission may have been that 
they did not have, like Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
an easy or economical method of getting an expression of the 
popular judgment. Connecticut and Rhode Island remaining 
under their old charters until 1818 and 1842, respectively, fur- 
nish no confirmatory evidence as to the relations between the 
town-meeting and the Referendum, for when their Constitu- 
tions were submitted to popular vote, the custom had taken 
deep root throughout the country. Vermont accepted her 
first Constitution from a Convention without Referendum. 
There was a general feeling that it was not the correct pro- 
cedure, but the boundary contests in which she had been 
engaged with Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York 
made it seem unwise to take the risk of consulting the 
people. 

In 1778, the Constitution prepared by the General Court of 
Massachusetts was rejected in the town meeting. A Conven- 
tion was called and, after long labors,a Constitution (embrac- 
ing a provision of re-submission to the people after fifteen 
years) was submitted in 1780, and ratified by more than two- 
thirds of those who voted. 

There was still greater difficulty in getting a Constitution in 
New Hampshire. One submitted in 1779 was rejected, and 
another submitted in 1781 was so much amended in the town- 
meetings that the Convention began work all over again, and 
finally completed a document which was approved by the 
people in 1784. Here, in these two New England States, the 
Referendum first appears in America, and in a very vigorous 
form, the people fully appreciating and asserting the right to 
direct consultation by their representatives. 

But none of the thirteen original States followed the exam- 
ple of Massachusetts and New Hampshire until New York led 
the way in 1821. From this time on, most of the new States 
came in with Constitutions which had received the direct sanc- 
tion of the people, and the old States, as new Constitutions 
were deemed necessary, adopted the same process, The town- 
meeting principle had developed into the Referendum and it 
was a firmly established institution the country over, To-day 
the people of not more than one or two States of the Union 
would be likely to be denied the right to pass upon the form 
and frame of their government. It is a significant fact that 
the Constitution of Mississippi, adopted last fall, was not sub- 
mitted to the people at the polls. 

From the use of the Referendum in the case of new Consti- 
tutions naturally grew up the Convention Referendum and the 
Amendment Referendum, now in general use. When it is 
remembered that, in these days, the State Constitutions are 
codes of laws limiting the Legislature to short annual or bien- 
nial sessions, defining in detail what it may and may not do in 
that short session, there will be a better comprehension of the 
great direct force exerted by the people in the enactment of 
laws. Matters that were once left to the Legislature are now 
dealt with in the Constitution. 

To-day, in the West especially, the Referendum is becoming 
extensively used in local matters. There are County, City, 
Township, and School District Referendums, the use of which 
in two States, goes to the extent of charter-making for cities 
by their own people. This latest office of the Referendum is 
likely to grow in popularity and usefulness. 
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MACHINE POLITICS. 
Social Economist, New York, November. 


N all quarters where reform and political purity are desired 
there has been a prolonged and persistent revolt against 
the machine. “Smash the machine” has been the motto of 
every sort of Mugwump, and every citizens’ ticket, clergyman’s 
ticket, reformer’s ticket, honest-ballot ticket, has had the 
political machine in its eye as the great antagonist of all that 
is excellent and beautiful in affairs. The dog has been given 
a bad name, and no one is bold enough to stand up for him 
lest he get the stones intended for the dog. 

Really, a machine in politics, or anywhere else, is simply an 
organization to reach certain ends, Being an organization, it 
is certainly better than disorganization, since no _ political 
In a 
State like ours the political machines are two large organiza- 


action in communities is possible in a state of anarchy. 


tions, for the purpose of carrying the party’s principles and 
measures forward to success, It is as legitimate to organize 
for that purpose as for building a railroad or establishing a 
bank. In fact, nothing could be done without it; men and 
measures alike would be lost in one utter chaos of inefficiency. 

The various Mugwumps and anti-machine men of our time 
should do a little thinking, and consider how things would be 
if our country were left denuded of our great political 
organizations—the prey and open field of every man with a 
nostrum, and the arena of contention for a hundred different 
parties in every State. Of course, they know no such condi- 
tion is possible and, therefore, are not afraid of it. Is it worth 
while, then, for an intelligent citizen to contend for a condi- 
tion which, if attained, would even in his own view be the 
climax of disaster? They seem to cry at every election season 
“Smash the machine,” because they know of nothing better 
to say. And so they repeat it at each crisis their ineffective 
shibboleths of good men, good measures, honest administra- 
tion, political purity—cries in which Tammany Hall will join 
in overwhelming chorus, and with an unction far surpassing 
their own. Indeed, was not arecent Presidential ticket headed 
“ Tilden and Reform” by a humorous Democracy ? 

It is better to say what specially should be done than to 
stand up and cry out for political purity and against the 
machine—as if the first were a novelty, and the destruction of 
the second would of itself start things on the righttrack. But, 
as arule, our reformers do nct know what they want done. 
They wish “to stop fraud and corruption and the spoils sys- 
tem,” and to put the sinners out and the saintsin. By all 
means, say we; but that can never be done except by an organ- 
ization, and the new organization would also be a machine, 
and without such a machine no purpose would be effected. 
What our reformers first need is a new machine. 

It cannot be denied that various new machineries have been 
brought forward to supplant the old ones at various times— 
County Democracies, Farmers’ Alliances, Prohibitionists, and 
others, and submitted to the people for their approval. These 
have not so far shown their capacity for doing their work bet- 
ter than the old organizations, and so they remain, like many 
beautiful models in the Patent Office, simply on show. They 
look well in the cases, and are valuable as examples of how not 
todo it. The total effect is discouraging to anti-machinists, 
but they are usually stout-hearted, quixotic, and ready to try 
again after every defeat. They seek reform by sonnet with 
our innocent poet, Mr. Gilder, or by sermon with Dr. Rains- 
ford, or by lecture with the Nineteeth Century Club, or by 
essays with Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, or by editorial with 7he 
Evening Post. But none of these efforts are successful against 
the machinery of the great parties. One might as well put a 
hand-loom against a cotton-mill, or a horse-car against the 
elevated trains. 

The great machine has its members all in order, pours out pam- 
phlets by the million, and speakers by the thousand, keeps its 
lists of how everybody thinks and votes, of what men’s interest 
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demands, and what their principles; has them tabulated, char- 
acterized, and so discharges its duties with speed, accuracy, 
and force to every nook and corner of its precincts. It goes 
everywhere, hears everything, befriends everybody, and so knits 
to its allegiance the doubtful, the ignorant, the independent, 
and comes to the polls with its millions of voters. It refuses 
no man’s aid because he is a scoundrel—like the merchant, it 
takes money from rogues and honest men alike—as the church 
also does. Taking it for all in all, it represents the best ideas of 
its party and its best practical men. It hasthis immense advant- 
age over the idealists who kick against it—it can get its objects 
accomplished, its principles carried out, while they remain like 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. It 
itself in the struggle for existence. 


can maintain 

But whet shall a reformer or patriot do? may be asked. 
Why, if one is going to govern men, the first thing is to have 
the government. Zen put in practice your views. Instead of 
useless efforts to smash the machine, try to improve the mate- 
rial it uses by disseminating among the voters the new ideas 
that are needed in public policy. Keep near the ranks, doing 
always the best that can be done, and be patient with party. 
Keep the machine up to its best form, and improve it as occa- 
sion Offers. The man of advanced views and noble aims who 
stays in his own party ranks, exhorting, pleading, insisting 
always on his principles, willaccomplish more there than can be 
accomplished by the organization of any new parties or move- 
ments. 


THE ECONOMICAL CONDITION OF 


GuSTAV DIERCKS. 


MOROCCO. 


Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, November. 

HE present English Premier, Lord Salisbury, in an address 
T delivered at Glasgow, on the 20th of May, 1891, expressed 
the opinion that Morocco would some day cause the great 
Powers of Europe more concern, and create greater difficulties 
than the Oriental question, which has so long disquieted diplo- 
matists and governments. 

There was nothing new in this view of the distinguished 
English statesman; it is the view held by everyone familiar 
with the subject and capable of forming an opinion on it, but 
the open expression of this view by a man in Lord Salisbury’s 
position stamps it with an authority which the most emphat- 
ically expressed opinions of a thousand less distinguished men 
could not impart to it. For years past the Morocco question 
has been a burning one, countless numbers have occupied 
themselves in attempting its solution, and a trifling circum- 
stance may, at any moment, provoke the struggle for the pos- 
session of the coveted country. An influential party in Spain 
takes every opportunity to stimulate a popular sentiment for 
the annexation of Morocco to Spain, and to harass the Govern- 
ment for its want of courage to engage in the enterprise. 

In France, and especially in Algiers, there are great numbers 
whose desire for conquest is suppressed with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, and who only wait a convenient opportunity to annex 
at least the southeast portion, and, if possible, the whole 
country, and thereby realize the dream of a great North 
African kingdom. 

Of late, too, many circumstances have tended to awaken a 
general interest in Morocco among the European nations, and 
especially in Germany, and it will not be without interest to 
take a glance at the existing conditions of the country. 

Morocco is not a country of statistics, and if it were, the 
policy of the Government is opposed to affording the “ unbe- 
liever ” the smallest insight into the conditions of the country. 
The most reliable statistics of Morocco concern its export 
trade, for which the figures are derived from the importers, 
and even these are only approximate, but they afford the only 
reliable figures we have for estimating the economic condition 
of the country. 

What we do know with certainty of the country is that its 
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political and economic administration is opposed to the prin- 
ciples of all civilized countries. The condition of the country 
is most sorrowful, and unworthy of our age; an impression 
which forces itself still more strongly upon us when we con- 
trast the Morocco of to-day with Morocco in the flourishing 
period when it was the chief seat of Moorish culture. 

What is it, then, which renders all the Great Powers so cove- 
tous of this land, that the fear of a general war for its posses- 
sion is its only protection? It is not only its geographical 
position which renders its possession so desirable. The Sher- 
ifate has a glorious climate and unbounded natural resources. 

What the capabilities of the country are we know from Mau- 
ritanian and from Romish times when it was the granary of 
the world. 

Why, then, it may be asked do not its present inhabitants 
avail themselves of its resources? To this the answer may be 
given in one word—bad government. Any display of wealth 
renders its possessor a mark for the tax gatherer, and so the 
Berber scratches the rich soil with a stick and gets sufficient 
for his subsistence; the Moors, the mixed races of the city, 
pursue their various hand industries and earn only a subsist- 
ence, the Arab roams with his herds from plain to plain, the 
Jew has the trade in his hands, and all who have money bury 
itin the earth. The soil brings forth its fruit with little aid 
from man. But everywhere one witnesses an indifference, a 
want of energy, a dislike of innovation, which is not inherent 
in the Berber race, It is only that centuries of bad govern- 
ment have taught them the vanity of putting forth their ener- 
gies. Moreover, the country is absolutely without roads fit 
for traffic. The waterways might be rendered navigable, but 
the Government is not concerned about such matters. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its low industrial condition Morocco 
has laid the foundations of an export trade of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the items for 1888 : 





Peas and Beans..............- $1,354,750 
Corn (Maize) 729,000 
Almonds...... pa ..+ 260,000 
ROU Cote veo leciccceundecscs 103,000 
Ga Wee kdnc dr ciccscccsccqesse 200,000 


its cOast waters, are 
extremely rich in fish, especially of those sorts prized for de/z- 


The rivers of Morocco, as well as 


crtessen. The bee-industry is widely spread, and the export of 
honey is considerable ; cochineal is indigenous, but its cultiva- 
tion is neglected. 

The mineral wealth of the country has never been explored. 
All attempts on the part of foreigners to open it up have been 
strenuously opposed, and every obstacle is placed in the way 
of the scientific explorer. 

The industries of the country are in a low state, presenting 
a sad contrast with the Moorish industries of the Middle Ages. 

Morocco still maintains its old reputation in the leather 
industry, and exports annually about $200,000 worth of shoes 
and slippers. 

At present labor is so cheapthat European manufactures 
can hardly compete with the home-products; but the Italians 
have obtained permission to erect a large factory for small 
arms, and are exerting themselves to monopolize other branches 
of industry. This is the small end of the wedge which will 
ruin the unorganized hand-industries of the country. 

This state of things cannot last long. France, England, 
Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Germany are all attempting to 
break down the opposition to European intercourse, and force 
their trade upon the country, and each is exerting itself to 
prevent any of the others from securing a preponderating 
influence. England, France, and Spain, too, are undoubtedly 

seeking to acquire political supremacy. Muley Hassan, ‘the 
present Sultan, is by no meansan unenlightened man. He 
strenuously opposes all efforts to open the country to European 
trade, but only because he knows that to concede the Euro- 
pean demands would be to provoke a popular uprising of his 
fanatic subjects. 
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SILK DRESSES AND EIGHT 
J. B. Mann. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, December. 


HOURS’ WORK. 


HE remark occurs ina recent editorial article in a prom- 
T inent religious newspaper commending the eight-hour 
movement, that if all the women who want silk dresses could 
have work, all the silk factories in the country could be set in 
motion, and would furnish employment to the many thousands 
of people then idle; or words of that import. The proposi- 
tion at first sight seems philosophical, but is it not reasoning 
in acircle? Having work, people will buy silks. If they buy 
silks, the factories will run. If the factories run, the people 
will have work. 

When we look at the matter with care we find, sorrowfully,that 
the women who have no silks are the very ones who do the 
hardest work; and hence, as they are working clear up to the 
limit of human endurance to get bread, they have no time left 
over to put into silk dresses. 

The imagining of philosophers in regard to the remedies is 
of small account, because want of work is not in this country 
one of the leading causes of poverty, as every careful observer 
knows. There are at least a dozen things which are more 
potent causes of the evil, and too much work, by which consti- 
tutions are brokenand health ruined, is one of them. Is the 
remedy, therefore, not to be found in the eight-hour movement? 
I answer, No. The belief is founded upon along experience as 
a mechanic, farm-laborer, employer, and observer. 

In twenty years of labor in a shop, I never saw the time 
when I could do twelve hours’ work in eight hours. 
saw the man that could do it, and I never heard of one 
that could do it. I never met one that said he thought it 
could be done for any length of time. It is a well-established 
fact that most men that pretend to work will have a work- 
ing gait of their own, and cannot be hurried beyond that 
advantageously. If they are, they do poor work or break 
down. 

This is so obvious that any pretense that as much will be 
accomplished in the shorter hours in farming or physical labor 
of any kind borders on the ridiculous. So obvious is it, that 
the principal advocates of the eight-hour movement have 
ceased to put their case on this ground, and rely upon the 
other theory, that less work will be done, and consequently 
more work will be left to be given to the jaborers seeking for 
something to do. 

If this latter view be adopted, it follows that the eight-hour 
men are philanthropists, who have sacrificed, or propose to 
sacrifice, one-third of their possible earrings for the good of 
their fellow-men who have no work. Tuis is incredible. The 
laborers themselves do not act from any such principle. They 
think that, instead of the work they could do in the four hours 
they have abandoned being done by the poor fellows who need 
help, it is not done at all, and, not being done at all, wages 
have risen, and thus they get twelve hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work, 

In other words, they propose to increase the wealth of the 
community by lessening the amount produced by the commu- 
nity, thinking that, with a smaller amount to be divided as 
wages by one-third, they can get the bigger share. 

I think the most stupid are now able to see that one’s abil- 
ity to provide for his wants depends primarily upon his labor, 
and that time is the principal element in the case. He must 
have it and he must use it, and his prosperity, other things 
being equal, will be much or little as time is wisely used or 
neglected. The law of prosperity has not been repealed by 
any of the edicts of the leagues and unions, An hour lost is 
the loss of the product of labor that might have been per- 


I never 
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formed in that hour, and it falls on the man who owned the 
hour, and not on another man or set of men. 

The community is made the poorer to the same extent, It 
misses just the amount of wealth that the laborer has failed to 
produce in his idle hours. It finds on its hands a large body 
of men advanced in years who might now be comfortable, but 
are still struggling to meet the cost of increase in the style of 
living consequent on the increase of wealth, when they are 
more than one-sixth short in possible resources. 

The trouble with the eight-hour plan, however, is not here 
so much as in the fact that so many men who cannot get a 
decent living on eight hours of labor are taught that they can 
earn as much in that time as in twelve hours, and are made to 
believe it, or else denounced as scabs and nobodies. The idea 
¢ encouraged that labor is an evil to be shunned like vice, and 
tliat there is a way to enjoy the fruits of labor without its 
exercise, 

That this is a remarkable age in which we live is the general 
belief, but of all things that go to make up this belief nothing 
is stranger than the fact that when all mankind were devoting 
their best thoughts to the discovery of ways to increase 
resources and add to the general and individual wealth of 
society, when schemes of all sorts were being devised to save 
time in transportation of goods, and mails, and persons, in 
planting corn and making hay, in pumping water and feeding 
cattle, in tanning leather and making whiskey, in mounting 
flights of stairs, and raising broods of chickens—the working- 
men, as abody, should band themselves together and contrive 
a scheme to compel all hands to throw away absolutely one- 
fourth of their chances to earn and lay up money, and provide 
for that period sure to come to all who live out the allotted 
years of man, when leisure will be not merely a luxury but a 
necessity; yet this is exactly what they have done. 

Time lost is money lost to the one to whom the time 
belonged, whether he be rich or poor. The rich can lose some 
without feeling it, but the poor, alas! have none to spare. 
When this truth is fully appreciated by the destitute, a long 
stride will have been made toward the extinction of poverty. 


SOUTH WAS DEFEATED 
CIVIL WAR. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


WHY THE IN THE 


New England Magazine, Boston, Noveméer. 

ILITARY men have a saying that there comes a time in a 

campaign when to obtain victory it is necessary to put 

into service the last officer, the last man, the last camp fol- 

lower, and the last army mule; and the complete success of 

the North in the Civil War is due to the fact that when the 

final test of strength came, in 1865, the North had, at every 
point more of these than the South. 

At the beginning of the struggle the Southern leaders, even 
those who best understood the fighting spirit of the North, 
were entirely confident of success. Jefferson Davis, in his mes- 
sage of July 20, 1861, declared that “to speak of subjugating 
such a people, so united and determined, is tospeak in a lan- 
guage incomprehensible to them.” Toward the close of 1862 
Mr. Gladstone made his famous declaration—which he has 
lived to repent—that “ Mr. Jefferson Davis has made an army, 
_he has made a navy, and, more than that, he has made a 
nation.” No Southerner and few foreigners believed that the 
North possessed a military superiority over the South. It is 
true that John Bright asserted the rightfulness of the princi- 
ples of the North, and predicted its success: and Cairnes, in 
his book upon the slave-power, showed reasons that must assure 
our success; but most other observers, knowing that for seventy 
years the South had been predominant in internal parties and 
in foreign policy, saw no reason to believe that the South 
would prove inferior. It was known that the South had the 
smaller population, but the experience of the world seemed to 
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show that a people determined to resist could not be con- 
quered by four times their number. 

The secession of the Southern States and their acceptance 
of the issue of war was, therefore, not a foolhardy enterprise: 
the experience of mankind made it probable that it would suc- 
ceed. Nor did the Confederacy expect to depend wholly upon 
its own resources. One of the first acts of its government was 
to send envoys to foreign Powers. The South, believed that 
its cotton was so essential to England and France, that they 
must interfere, if necessary, to assist the infant nation; and 
great was the jubilation when, on December 3, 1863, Pope 
Pius 1X, addressed a letter to that z//ustris et honoradbilis vir, 
Jefferson Davis, which was construed by the Confederacy asa 
recognition by a foreign potentate—the only recognition which 
it ever received. 


[The author here proceeds to set forth that the early results of the war were not 
suchas todiscourage the South; arguing that the firstand second battles of Bull 
Run, that of Pittsburgh Landing, Chickamauga, Chancellorsville, and even that 
of Gettysburg, in 1863, tended to give hope that the South might maintain itself 
in the field untildissensions in the North, foreign complications, or the interven- 
tion of foreign Powers should end the war. He says that tothe last the Northern 
armies were fully employed, and that, in 1864, Grant lost more than the entire 
army of Lee, while at the end of the campaign Lee’s army was intact.] 

The military collapse of the Confederacy was caused by the 
steady, unremitting pressure of an adversary superior in forces, 
in resources, in morale. Nowhere in history is there an exam- 
ple of more undiscouraged attack or more stubborn resistance 
than in the Civil War. 

In the resources of the soil, in variety of natural production, 
the South was fully equal to the North. Cotton, its great 
staple, was easily raised, easily handled, had considerable 
value in small bulk, and commanded a good cash price in the 
markets of the world. The crop of 1860 was 4,700,000 bales, 
valued at $230,0cL,000, With the proceeds of cotton the South 
was able to buy clothing, supplies, and food. One of the early 
acts of the Confederacy was to prohibit the exportation of 
cotton except from Confederate seaports, hoping thereby to 
bring foreign powers to interfere, The result was that a con- 
siderable part of the crop of 1860, and almost the whole of the 
crops of 1862-3-4, were shut in by the blockade. Great press- 
ure was brought to bear upon the planters by the Confederate 
Government to induce them to plant corn. They did this 
largely in 1864, and a bountiful crop in Georgia ripened just in 
time to furnish subsistence to Sherman’s army on its march to 
the sea, While the chief industry of the South was paralyzed for 
want of a market, the Northern staples, especially breadstufis, 
were freely exported, and thus turned into goods and muni- 
tions of war. 

By its control of the mouth of the Mississippi, the Confeder- 
acy expected to compel the friendship, if not the adhesion, of 
the upper Mississippi States. But the Erie canal and the four 
lines of trans-Alleghany railways united the West still more 
strongly to the East. The Northwestern States realized, aside 
from all moral questions involved, that the success of the 
Union meant that both the Eastern and the Southern highways 
would be open to them. 

The Confederacy, at the very beginning, encountered a fatal 
disappointment in failing to carry with it four of the slave-hold- 
ing States, Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, and Kentucky, and 
part ofa fifth, West Virginia. The population of the eleven 
seceding States was 8,700,000; that of the twenty-one non- 
seceding States (from Kansas to Maine) was 21,950,000. When 
the secession of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri was pre- 
vented, it did not remove the war from their borders ; but their 
strength was lost to the weaker party; if not wholly transferred 
to the stronger. 

In wealth the South was greatly inferior to the North, and 
had few manufactures of any kind. Nor was the credit of the 
South at all comparable with that of the North. The true 
military reason for the collapse of the Confederacy is to be 
found not so much in the fearful blows struck by Thomas, 
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Sherman, and Grant, as in the efforts of an unseen enemy, the 
ships of the blockading squadron. The ports of the South 
were sealed, and the struggle could not be prolonged because 
the army could neither be fed nor supplied from the cotton bales, 
and the only merchantable wealth of the country went to 
waste. 
The bases of the white population of the two contend- 
‘ing sections were originally the same. The great and 
fundamental difference between them was that in one 
the presence of a dependent race, and still more the ex- 
istence of human slavery, had affected the social and 
economic life of the people; that the productive energies 
of the North were employed, while those of the South 
were dormant. The iron, coal, lumber, and grain of the North 
were drawn out by the intelligent combination of the labor of the 
whole people; while in the Souththey remained undeveloped 
because it seemed to the interest of the larger landowners to per- 
petuate a system of agriculture founded on African slavery. For 
this mistake, for this preference of a system which had been 
abandoned by all other nations of the Teutonic race, the South 
paid a fearful penalty in the Civil War. Slavery had enfeebled 
the defenders of slavery, and they and the institution they 
fought for fell together. 





SUNDAY CLOSING OF SALOONS. 


THE REVEREND WILBUR F. CrarFrs. 
Our Day, Boston, November. 


ONDAY closing of workshops, or Sunday closing of 

saloons, which shall it be? One firm in England, 
with 7,000 employés, does not find it worth while to start its 
works on Monday, because so many of its employés have spent 
the preceding Sabbath in the open liquor-shops of England in 
the enjoyment of the “rational freedom” which the London 
Times defends. The lost Mondays cost that one firm $175,000 
annually; not to mention the fifty-two days’ wages lost by 
each of the sober workmen. This ‘‘rational freedom” seems 
to be rather costly to everybody except the liquor-seller. It is 
reported that Sunday closing in Scotland caused a decided 
increase in the attendance of workmen at the shops on 
Monday. ; 

But the Monday work suffers from the Sunday saloons, not 
only in guantity but also in gualéty. The workman's hands 
are unsteady with “ Monday shakings.” In many cases the 
“ holiday Sunday ” is followed not only by a deep-blue Monday 
but by a pale-blue Tuesday. The Sunday saloons of Louis- 
iana, by thus cutting down the week’s work to four.days, pro- 
voked even a French Catholic State to enact a Sabbath law a 
few years since. The manufacturers should labor for Sunday 
closing of saloons to defend their right to sober workmen on 
Monday, as well as the merchants to defend their right to a 
fair chance at the Saturday night’s wages. There are enough 
purely commercial reasons for Sunday closing of saloons to 
warrant every commercial organization in officially demanding 
jt, as did the Real Estate Exchange of Denver in the recent 
victorious movement in that city. At Denver, at Los Angeles, 
at Cincinnati, it was urged that Sunday closing was for “the 
material and moral welfare of the city.” When an attempt is 
made to boom a Western city, Sunday saloons and Sunday 
base-ball are not put down as attractions, The cheapest effec- 
tive advertising is an Associated Press dispatch that the 
Sunday saloons have been suppressed: 

As asample utterance of saloon-keeprs, one of them very 
frankly says in the Vozce: “ A saloon, if conducted aright, is 
just as good a place to spend Sunday in asachurch. I most 
certainly agree with Mr. Scharmann when he advises the 
saloonists of Brooklyn to keep open on Sunday in spite of the 
law.” As to asaloon being “as good as a church,” z/f conducted 
aright, it might also be added that hell would be as good as 
heaven if conducted aright.” The sooner it is understood 
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that to do anything ‘‘in spite of the law” is rebellion and 
anarchy, the better for all concerned. Anarchist Sunday 
Schools are reported in Chicago, but in reality every Sunday 
saloon in that city is such a school. Here aresamples of their 
teaching: 

[The writer states that every saloon-keeper is required by the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association to violate the law against Sunday closing on penalty of $10 fine. Pho- 
tographs of jurymen finding a saloon-keeper guilty of violation of law are dis- 
played in saloons as a signal for boycotting. The arrest of saloonists is to be 
caricatured in public processions inthe street. In case of a trial, saloon-keepers 
are to march to the police court witha band of music. Any speaker who dares 
condemn them is to be shot, or mobbed, or driven from town.] 


A New York policeman, upon having his attention called to 
the liquor-selling that was openly going on near the illegal 
Sunday concert in Central Park, and to the fact that both were 
against the law, remarked: ‘‘ Well, some lawsare very ardittery.” 
What is the use of wasting money on legislators, judges, and 
juries when we have all combined in a cheap policeman loafing 
at the open door of a Sunday saloon ? 

Sunday closing reduces Sunday crime. Scotch statistics 
show that by it the liquor-sales and crime have alike been cut 
down one-quarter. In Minneapolis, from April to December, 
1888, the last nine months of the wide-open régime, there were 
720 Sunday arrests, and for the same time 1889, 408, giving a 
margin of 312 in favor of Sunday closing. Many believe in the 
Sabbath who are not yet upto prohibition. With these the 
Prohibitionists should join forces to secure one-fourth prohi- 
bition by Sunday closing. Let the people taste this quarter 
loaf—there is no license poison in it—and they will soon want 
the whole loaf. 





HIPPOPHAGY IN FRANCE AND ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
Cu. Moror. 
Fournal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, September- 
November. 


LENTY of people condemn horseflesh merely from heresay, 
and refuse to eat it simply because they do not know 
what it is like. 
Madame Astié de Valsayre, in an election speech at Mont- 
martre, said : 


We make two great mistakes in France: one is that we exclude 
horseflesh from our tables, and the other that we exclude women 
absolutely from Parliament. Hippophagy and women's suffrage are 
two excellent things which we discountenance merely because we are 
not accustomed to them. 

Contrary to what the audience of the fair orator may have 
belived, a considerable number of Frenchmen and French 
women have for a long time been eating horseflesh, as food 
which suited their palate as well as their purse. But these 
buyers of cheap meat are in favor of a hippophagy which is 
rational,.and of horseflesh which is carefully inspected. They 
would all have quickly abandoned their favorite stalls if, instead 
of horses from proper slaughter-houses, they had been supplied 
with horses which were emaciated and cachectic. So great 
has been the recent increase in the number of consumers of 
solipeds (horses, asses, and mules), that in many places the 
price of horseflesh has materially risen. Hippophagy has 
been during recent years largely on the increase in Denmark, 
Sweden, and some parts of Germany. In Toulouse, where 
more horses are consumed in proportion to population 
than in any other town in France, the butchers’ guild 
has formed itself into a kind of union against the sale 


of horseflesh. To judge from M. Sain-Agué, as the 
mouthpiece of the anti-hippophagists of Languedoc, 
hippophagy, generally speakng, is ‘‘a scourge which 


threatens to ruin and completely destroy commerce, indus- 
try, and agriculture.” He proposes to withdraw horseflesh 
from general consumption, or to impose upon it a tax like that 
imposed upon the products of an ordinary slaughter-house. 
The statement of the Toulouse guild is preceded by rather 
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elaborate statistics, from information supplied by several 


muncipalities, and has a right to be considered accurate. 


[These statistics show that in the Department of the Seine, Paris, 
and suburbs there were consumed in 1887, 16,446 solipeds—g8 per 
cent. being horses—and from July 9,1866 to Jauuary I. 1889, the total 
was 275,600. In Toulouse the consumption in 1887 was 3 
average of 27 solipeds to each 1,000 inhabitants. In Tours the aver- 
age was 26 to each 1,000 inhabitants; in Troyes, 20; in Sedan, 24; in 
Calais, 18; in Béziérs and Milaa, 16; in Angiers, 12; in Reims and 
Montauban, 11; and in Lyons and Lisieux, 9. In Brussels, 812 horses 
were sold as human food in 1886; in Li¢ge, 724 in 1883; in Charleroi, 
about 50 horses per week in 1889. In Vienna, 1180 horses in 1854; 
4,725 from 1863 to 1866; and 3,639 (from 10 horse-butchers’ shops) in 
1875. In Berlin, about 6,000 horses per year, in the neighborhood of 
1884. In Amsterdam, 1,812 horses in 1888, and 2,107 in 1889. | 

In many places horse-butchers take the place of some of the 
ordinary butchers. 


3,805, an 


A horse that would bring its master 15 to 
20 franes after it had been killed and skinned, would, when 
used for food, bring him an additional 50 to 1oo francs, and 
sometimes more. This extra value should not be despised by 
the farmer, who could not gain a sou more for his oxen, cows, 
calves, and sheep, were he not to send his horses to the 
slaughter-house when they are no longer fit for work. Hip- 
pophagy is not the cause of the depreciation in the price of 
French cattle; it is the importation of beeves from America, 
and frozen mutton brought by transatlantic steamers and 
German railways. Farmers should sell their horses for slaugh- 
ter when they are past work, but while they are in good condi- 
tion, otherwise they will be refused for public consumption. 

The first horse-butcher’s shop in Paris was opened July 9, 1866. 
The number of solipeds killed from that date to December 31, 
was Only go2. It rose to 2,758 in 1869, to 65,000 during the excep- 
tional period of the Siege and the Commune, to 5,732 in 1872, 
and to 10,619 in 1877. At the present moment the price of 
For 
instance, the price of a filet du bwuf is 2 frs., 50 centimes (2s.), 
for 500 grammes (about 1 Ib.), and that of a jilet de cheval is 
1 fr. 25¢. 


horseflesh is nearly half the corresponding cost of beef. 


Hippophagy is in great favor in Rotterdam. Horseflesh is 
used for human food in Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
and also in several parts of Italy. It is not considered fit for 
human food in Bucharest, Scotland, or England. Attempts 
were made in 1868, 1875, and 1878, to introduce it into London 


but they were not successful. 


SLAVERY AND FANAMPOANA IN MADAGASCAR. 
By VAZAHA. 
Fortnightly Review, London, November. 

ROBABLY most people will be surprised to hear not only 
P that slavery is universal throughout the island of Mada- 
gascar, but also that there is a still more gigantic evil which is 
crushing the manhood and stifling the life of that curious and 
beautiful country. 

Slavery, meaning the possession of and trade in human 
beings, of all ages and both sexes, is the law of the land in 
Madagascar. Slaves are openly bought and sold throughout 
the whole island, and are exposed for sale every Friday in the 
great market at the capital, which happens to be only about a 
hundred yards from the French Residency, and in full view of 
the British Consulate. The progeny of such slaves are often 
sold apart from their parents. 

The general kindliness of the people causes the treatment of 
the slaves to be better than is usual in other countries; but in 
the more unsettled districts their possession is the cause of 
numberless raids, the cruelties of which are equal to those in 
Africa which have lately horrified the Christian world. 

Fanampéana (pronounced Fanampoo-an), or forced labor, 
takes a Protean shape. It may be described as partaking of 

It is also applied to conscription ; to 
all kinds of Government service; it is part of the Feudal sys- 


the nature of the corvée. 


tem; and it even sometimes takes the shape of a “ Logging 
Bee.” It is part and parcel of the whole system of govern- 
ment, and most intimately affects the welfare of the Malagasy 
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people,—an intelligent and fairly industrious group of races, 
numbering over five millions, and owning some of the richest 
land within the tropics. 

Even the rulers of Madagascar feel that Fanampoan’ is a 
grinding and intolerable tyranny; and it would be unjust to 
the astute old man who, as, Prime Minister, presides over the 
destinies of the people of that country, if it were not also 
stated that he has more than once considered a plan by which 
it might be modified and reformed. But the system is too 
deeply interwoven with the life of the nation to be dealt with 
except by a master hand, and then only with outside and 
friendly financial support. For instance, Fanampdan’ supplies 
the place of the payment of officials throughout the island, It 
is a fact that, in all Madagascar, no secretary, clerk, artisan, 
soldier, or civilian, serving the Government in any capacity 
(with the exception of a trifling percentage received by some 
of the governors of districts), is paid or even fed by the State. 
The Queen honors them by employing them (so the official 
euphemism runs), and they must feed and clothe themselves, 
There exists in Madagascar great loyalty and devotion to the 
Sovereign, But when loyalty takes the shape, as is constantly 
the case, of carrying vast weights of wood iron, or stone on 
raw and bleeding shoulders, along goat-tracks (for there are 
no roads), through swamps and forests, up and down hills 
5,000 feet high, then the additional stimulus of shackles and 
leg-irons is needed to persuade the poor captured peasant that 
he had better accept the “ honor,” half-starved though he 
must be. If he runs away he brings punishment on his family, 
and becomes a fugitive and a bush-ranger,—the numerous 
robber bands being mainly recruited from these runaways. 
This tyranny is becoming more and more insupportable, 

Perhaps, when the crowning of other edifices which are 
being reared at home is completed, British philanthropists 
may turn their attention to slavery and Fanampdan’ in Mada- 
gascar. The world in general would take more interest in 
that country if they knew of the prodigious wealth now known 
to be lying both above and beneath the Malagasy soil. Fertile 
lands, magnificent timber, vast quantities of gold, precious 
stones, and other minerals, are waiting to be utilized, as soon 
as a liberal policy on the part of the possessors is joined to 
European or American enterprise. 

All the land in Madagascar, with few exceptions, belongs 
nominally to the queen, but actually to the Government. The 
government is completely centred in and despotically ruled 
by the Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivorny, who, besides his orig- 
inal wife, has married two successive Queens of Madagascar. 
Fortunately, his rule: has been, on the whole, wise as well as 
vigorous. 

As a result of the war with the French, the Government was 
compelled to surrender the customs dues as security for the 
payment of indemnity required by the terms of peace; and 
thus most of the revenues of the Malagasy crown have been 
alienated. Consequently the Government is more than ever 
tempted and even necessitated to have recourse to forced labor 
to fillempty coffers. The alluvial gold fields are so worked, 
upon the enormous womznal royalty of 55 per cent. to the 
Government, 45 per cent. being divided among the foreign 
shareholders, directors, and superintendents. Under Fanam- 
pdana a large portion of the gold that should go to the Gov- 
ernment is stolen, and this most important source of national 
wealth is not properly developed. 

The moment any of the Malagasy people show proficiency 
in any art or craft they are *‘ Fanampoaned,” that is, they are 
honored by being employed by the Government or by some 
powerful official, without wages and without food. Thus is 
all progress and individual enterprise stifled by this dire evil. 

It must not be supposed that the gracefuland amiable young 
Queen of Madagascar 1s a party to, or even cognizant of, half 
these abuses. A most prudent and conservative law forbids 
Her Majesty to converse with any person, except through the 
Prime Minister! 

It is in the hope that the Hovas (the governing race) may 
be induced by the pressure of European opinion to abolish all 
forms of serfdom in Madagascar, that 1 have described some 
of the evils which result from Fanampdéana. 
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PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS.* 


ERNEST LEGOUVE. 
Le Paris-Photographe, Paris, September 25. 

ADAME DE STAEL died talking. In vain, for several 
days before her death, her family, knowing that the end 
was near, wished to keep visitors away from her. “Let them 
come in,” she said, in a feverish voice, “ I am athirst for human 
faces.” This phrase expresses one of the strongest passions of 
ourtime. We are all athirst for human faces. Stop at the 
dealers in prints, watch the crowd at a photographic exhibi- 
tion. Let the. picture exhibited be that of a criminal or a man 
of genius, of an actress or a general, of a sovereign or a poet, 
there is the same eagerness to question its forehead, its eyes, 
its physiognomy. Is that pure curiosity, simple love of dis- 
traction, frivolous idleness? No. There is something more 
than the desire to look, in this insatiable ardor for looking at 
portraits. We are athirst for human faces, because we are 

athirst for human souls, 

Our time, in fact, is not a time of imagination and poetry ; 
reality alone interests us deeply. This is the case in science, 
in history, in novels, in dramas. We care not whether the 
reality is ugly or beautiful. What we desire is to know things 
as they are and not to be dupes, It is this which explains our 
passion for the photographs of celebrated persons. We are 
not content with knowing what they have done; we want to 
know what they are. 

Who will tell us ? 

Is it reputation? Renown has a hundred mouths, by each 
of which she can lie in a hundred different manners. The 
works of writers and poets ahd painters, the deeds of men of 
action, tell us little of what sort of menthey are. Therefore, 
we demand the production of their portraits, as a witness 
which, if it does not tell us everything, tells us what cannot be 
contradicted ; a witness furnished by the Creator, and which 
lies but little and rarely deceives. 

How much instruction and pleasure we should derive from 
Roman history if we had reliable portraits of the Czsars? 
Marble busts labeled with their names have, it is true, come 
down to us. What faith, however, can we put in these stone 
faces, more or less altered by the flattery or lack of skill of the 
artists? If, in studying the history of past times, we could have 
upon our tables, in our hands, under our eyes, alongside of the 
recital of every great heroic act, the countenance of him by 
whom the act was done, our knowledge of that past would be 
more than doubled. 

This is precisely what photography will give us hereafter; 
and what is done for the present time by the album of pho- 
tographic portraits. The collector of the portraits is neither 
a savant, nor an historian, nor a moralist, and his collection 
does not resemble in the least a methodical and complete 
gallery of illustrious contemporaries. He has got together 
pictures of people who for a longer or shorter time are, or have 
been, in the public mind, of which, in fact, the album may be 
said to be a sort of history or chronicle. A statesman faces a 
songstress, a sovereign follows a great tenor, a minister of State 
smiles on the politician who has succeeded him. Alongside 
an immortal poet are the features, more or less beautiful, of a 
woman of the great world. 

Photography, moreover, reveals us to ourselves, and is a 
good medicine for our vanity. This fact, it seems to me, isa 
good reason for having photographs of ourselves taken from 
time totime. A good photograph is like an examination of 
your conscience. It puts before your eyes what you hardly 
dare admit to yourself. It brutally casts your age in your teeth. 
What man of fifty, or even sixty, has not said to himself, in 


* A paper read by the distinguished author at a session of the French Academy, 
of which he is a member, 
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looking at his photograph: ‘‘Good heavens! how old I am! 
What! all these wrinkles; is this me? Is this the gentleman 
whose face I see in the glass every day? It is incredible!” 
Yet his incredulity becomes stupefaction when he hears friends, 
to whom he has shown the photograph, exclaim: “Oh? per- 
fect! How like you it is! At last you have a portrait which 
resembles you exactly!” 

Photography has put within the reach of the humblest the 
great joy, reserved formerly for the privileged classes, of hav- 
ing portraits of those they love. Thanks to it, the most 
modest home can possess, like aristocratic castles, its gallery 
of family portraits, its collection of ancestors—for we, all of 
us, have ancestors and most of us are or will be ancestors. 

Still another title to our gratitude has photography. How 
many parents have often made the sad reflection, that in real- 
ity we lose our children every year. Even when God leaves 
them tous, time disputes their possession withus. Every day 
which rolls by takes from them something, even if passing time 
adds to them anew charm. The child of to-day is not the 
child of yesterday, and in turn will differ from the child of 
to-morrow. The ages of life succeed each other and each of 
them swallows up the one which goes before it. Childhood is 
absorbed by adolescence, which again disappears in young 
ladyhood, so that when our daughter has reached the height 
of her bloom, we have lost forever some fifteen years or 
more of her life. Our memory, however faithful it may be, 
preserves these passing traits in a mass, but the charm which 
changed from day to day we have lost. Let us, then, if possi- 
ble, get a photograph of our children every year, and thus keep 
in our possession the series of metamorphoses through which 
they have passed. We can see, when we like, all their trans- 
formations of intelligence and character, and feel again the 
joys, and fears, and hopes, which were aroused by each epoch 
in their young lives. 

Finally, if God sends us the greatest misfortune that this 
sad earth knows—the misfortune of having to follow to the 
grave those who, in the course of nature, should have followed 
us; 

While we, reversed our nature’s kindlier doom, 

Pour out a parent’s sorrow o’er their tomb ; 
at least there will remain to us the consolation of preserving 
all of them that Providence has allowed us. Their future is 
snatched from us, but their past belongs to us entirely ! 





ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
Edinburgh Review, October. 
FTER seeing the collection of English water-color pictures 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1855, M. About came deliber- 
ately to the conclusion that the art was not worth the time and 
trouble spent upon it. He says: 

“The artists who take so much trouble to do with water 
what they could easily do with oil, resemble those romantic 
lovers who enter a room by the chimney when the door is wide 
open. [Yes, but water-colors are a national style of art!] When 
I see water-colors aim at color and pretend to great effects, | 
think 1 am meeting a young and pretty boarding-school 
scholar, escaping from her convent in the guise of a musketeer. 
I fear that water-color painters are sacrificing their future glory 
for their present popularity. For water-colors, although they 
keep longer than sugar plums, are incapable of lasting like oil 
paintings.” 

To us the judgment seems over-hasty, ind these sentences 
take scant account of the facts. Paintings in oil may fade, and 
have faded, while the cartoons of Raphael, after some centu- 
ries, still retain not a little of their faded splendor, to show 
what may be done with some of the processes applied to paper. 
To speak of impossibilities in water-colors as being practicable, 
or even easy, in oils, is merely to prejudge the case. Each has 
probably its own unsurpassable excellencies; and when we 
remember that we are comparing the powers of an art invented 
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but as yesterday against the achievements of another whose 
history stretches back over, at least, many centuries, it may be 
doubted whether so rapid a growth as that of British water- 
color painting can be paralleled elsewhere. 
to say that of those who were the most persevering, and the 
most sanguine in struggling on against the difficulties con- 
nected with the materials and vehicles at their command, not 
one would have ventured to think that success so rapid and so 
complete was to be ever hoped for. 

The splendors of the best English water-color painting can 
be traced back to mere topographical drawing, although such 
a statement, for those who have not given attention to the 
subject, may seem incredible. 


Nor need we fear 


Yet it is clear that mere figure- 
painting—or painting in which everything is subordi- 
nated to the effect of the figures—wiil never lead to the 
cultivation of landscape art—that is, to the representation of 
all that may be seen on the earth and inthe air. Topography 
of some sort, however, has been a necessity ever since the 
human mind worked out the principles of geometry. Even 
the medizval charts strain after something more than flat 
linear representation. Rude likenesses of individual objects 
are introduced in the spots where they could be found, but 
without the least attempt to connect them with any perspec- 
tive. After this fashion the map became, in course of time, a 
bird’s-eye view, and the work in this stage began to call for 
something like artistic perspective. The men who drew these 
views, and who were generally their own engravers, wished 
to make their productions as attractive as possib'e—in 
other words, they sought, whether consciously or not, after 
beauty. 

In the middle of the last century two brothers were settled 
at Windsor, both of whom had been sent on business errands 
to Scotland. The elder, Thomas Sandby, had been appointed 
draughtsman to the chief engineer in Scotland, and brought 
to the Government the earliest tidings of the landing of 
Charles Edward. After the suppression of the insurrection, 
the younger brother, Paul, was sent to make surveys in the 
northern and western Highlands, forthe roads which the Gov- 
ernment proposed to make or to improve. He did his work 
for his employers, but gave such leisure as he could get to the 
task of sketching the country, with the magnificence of which 
he was greatly impressed. After his return to Windsor he 
sketched everything in the neighborhood and showed the 
power he had gained during his Scottish sojourn of imparting 
something like beauty as well as accuracy even to drawings 
more or less topographical. In Sandby’s earlier work, he 
drew his outline with a reed pen, and afterwards applied such 
pigments—mostly vegetable—as he could make for himself. 
In his later work this outline grew less and less pronounced, 
while, by repeating his tints, he gained strength in the fore- 
ground. 

Upto Sandby’s time the true end and purpose of water- 
color drawing had been supposed to be to color engravings. 
Transparent pigments had been valued solely because they 
might be laid on engravings without blurring or putting out 
of sight the strokes of the engraver, although, as the print- 
sellers sometimes said, not much harm would have been done 
if those strokes had been hidden. 

Sandby, however, showed how much charm there was in the 
color alone and one of those on whom his example took effect 
was Gainsborough. He, although essentially a painter in oils, 
had an intense appreciation of the beauty of transparent color. 
His influence was carried on through Dr. Thomas Monro, one 
of the most judicious as well as generous guides and patrons 
who have befriended painters in the difficulties and discour- 
agements of their early career. Among the young men whom 
he aided, the most prominent were two who may be looked 
upon as the true founders of English water-color art—Girtin 
and Turner. The one died within the lifetime of men who 


still retain their full vigor; the other barely more than lived 
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into the present century, and, at the time of his death, had 
scarcely completed his third decade. 

Girtin gave the death-blow to the mechanical conventional- 
He soft- 
ened, if he did not get rid of, the hard black pencilled outlines 
which had been looked upon as an indispensable help to the 
draughtsman ; nor would he hold himself bound to adhere to 
the mechanical and stereotyped order, by which the laying on 
of acertain number of washes was supposed to render the 
work complete. After Girtin and Turner the march of English 
water-color painting was onward and upward. There have 
appeared William Havell, Harding, Prout, Cotman, David Cox, 
and a host of worthies besides. The increased value and 
appreciation of English water-colors can be told in a single 
anecdote. One production of Cox—the “ Hayfield,” for which 
he received £50, was sold in 1875, in the sale of Mr. Quilter’s 
collection, for the sum of two thousand, nine hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling. 


ism which has almost vanishea from our memories. 


NIELS GADE., 
ANGUL HAMMERICH. 
Nordisk Tidskrift fir Vetenskap, Konst och Industri, Stock- 
holm, Femte Haftet. 

N Niels Gade, Denmark has lost its musical genius, the lead- 
| ing personality in all Danish musical life of the past genera- 
tion. The future historian will call the time from about 1850 
till to-day ‘‘the age of Gade”; to such extent has Gade become 
prominent at home, and the representative of Danish and 
Scandinavian music abroad. 

To the outside world, Gade is the national master; to the 
Danish world he is the international leader. Through him the 
Danish musical consciousness was awakened and reached the 
world literature of music. 
become our teacher in 


accident that he should 
the International, this man, who in 
Leipzig was honored by Mendelssohn and Schumann as the 
national poet of the hour, the man who should create the 


It was no 


National, andsupply German romanticism witha much-needed 
and hitherto unknown element, Norse vigor combined with 
northern sweetness and grace. It became his task to act as 
the light in the dark,and to growmost exuberantly where the 
It is uncertain whether he 
was conscious of this fact,and directed his genius accordingly ; 


earth lay in shadow and darkness. 


but it is remarkable how he always steps in when he is wanted. 

Gade’s productivity falls within two periods, his youth and 
his maturity. Representative works of the first period are the 
Overture to Ossian, First Symphony (C mol), Comala, etc, 
Those of the later are the great concert dramas: The Crusa- 
ders, Kalanus, Zion, and Psyche. Some call the first his 
‘‘northern,” and the later his “ cosmopolitan” period. It can 
be said that his earliest activity is characterized by immediate 
inspiration and bold energy, while many of his later works lack 
these. But the division has its defects, for it does not give 
room for many of Gade’s most important works, or some of his 
most mature and inspired ones. It also emphasizes too 
strongly the first as ‘“‘northern” or “national.” Facts stand 
here against the divison. Gade has, in his so-called “ northern” 
period, composed a great deal in the true German romantic 
fashion; and, on the other hand,in his later period, he has 
shown that the “ northern ” was all alive in him. It is really 
not possible to classify the spirit of his works in a chronologi- 
cal order. His spirit was too rich, elastic, and multiform for 
that. 

Gade was national not because ofan act of will, but because 
he had it in his blood, and because he first found the National 


as an expression for his earliest romantic longings. No doubt, 


however, he was guided into this direction by his teacher and 
Natu- 
rally this form stuck to him, and in the six years he lived in 
Leipzig, as the promising heir to Mendelssohn and the good 
friend of Schumann, he kept on composing in that direction, 


mentor, Berggreen, the collector of the national songs. 
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giving his works a peculiarly gentle and sweet tone, with a touch 
of melancholy, as for instance, “Comala” and “In the High- 
lands.” As regards the subject of his northern tendency, it 
was not peculiarly Scandinavian, it was rather Scottish, and 
was relieved by the production of four distinctly German com- 
positions, namely “ Fiinf Gesinge,” “Ritter Friihling,” “ Die 
Wasserrose,” and “Reiterleben.” This tendency and _ its 
prominence with him while in Leipzig, has given Gade his 
name in foreign lands. The German romanticism was buried 
with Weber; Mendelssohn was half classical and Schumann’s 
romantic vein was Heinesque, far from pure “‘ immediateness.” 

Scarcely ever has a composer been received at his début as 
Gade was, and at 30 years of age he became director and leader 
to succeed Mendelssohn in the Gewandhaus concerts. 

Gade was a self-made man. He owes to himself his outward 
circumstances and surroundings as well as the development of 
his inner life, both as a man and asan artist. His high gifts, 
his unwearied endeavors, and his happy disposition were his 
good guardians and leaders. Socially, he was the son of a 
poor man, brought up under very limited conditions. He was 
born February 22, 1817, in one of the lower districts of Copen- 
hagen. His father was a maker of musical instruments and 
earned his living by selling his own manufacture, mostly 
guitars, and by repairing old instruments. The son inherited 
the quality of both parents. He had his father’s figure and 
upper part of the face, but the mother’s firm chin and fleshy 
cheeks. From her he got his independence and tremendous 
will-power, but also her “sharp corners,” and they never broke 
off. From the father he got the artistic gifts, the creative 
power, and the joyous heart. His talent first manifested itself 
in his drawings in school. Even his caligraphic exercises 
reveal the chosen pupil of the muses. He used to say of him- 
self, that the drama had lost an actor in him. His musical 
teacher was Fr. Wexschall and later A. P. Berggreen, by whom 
he was introduced to the science of music. He, probably, did 
not receive any real art influence from Berggreen; the master 
was too small for the pupil. Gade clung to his memory with 
great veneration because he introduced him to the great liter- 
ary men, to Goethe and to Oehlenschliger; anc the master 
loved his pupil. 





THE LESSON OF CYMBELINE, 
HENRY P. GODDARD. 


Poet-Lore, Philadelphia, November 16, 

HE best method of studying Shakespeare is to begin, not 

with a study of dramatic unities, nor the Greek, classical, 

or French drama, but by reading Shakespeare. 1 emphasize the 

reading of Shakespeare, because it is all too common in our 

day for people to read all about an author, and all manner of 

essays and commentaries on his writings, and yet not read the 
author himself. 

I believe in the “inductive method” of studying Shake- 
speare.” We must read him and find out—or try to—just what 
he is teaching us. One must not expect at the first reading to 
grasp all the great poet’sthought. Yet even at the first reading 
of almost any of the plays he will realize that never poet wrote 
like this poet, and the more he reads the more decided this 
impression will become. No writer in any tongue has so thor- 
oughly comprehended his own creations. How completely he 
enters into the spirit of the characters in every drama! Be 
they kings, queens, cardinals, soldiers, sailors, teachers, lovers, 
fools, clowns, or whatever you like, Shakespeare penetrates 
into their very hearts, lives with them, loves, fights, dies with 
them. 

Read the play as you read a book in a foreign language— 
getting first its general drift without stopping to look out every 
word or phrase you do not fully comprehend; that done read 
again, looking out carefully these doubtful words and phrases, 
and ascertaining their probable and most rational meaning 
from the notes in any good edition ; but don’t waste your time 
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by studying the twenty-two pages of controversy over the 
probable meaning of the famous phrase ‘‘runaway’s eyes,” given 
in Furness’s “ variorum” edition of Romeo and Fuliet. Life 
is too short, and Shakespeare’s probable intent too plain, to 
ponder the fros and cozs of its being a misprint. 

After reading a play, go to its foundation story or stories, or 
at least read a brief réswméof such. This will enable you to 
realize the wonderful art of the poet, and see that he was the 
highest of all types of genius—one who uses the God-given 
gift, and by study and hard work makes himself a consummate 
artist. 

Two errors are to be avoided in Shakespeare study: First. 
Seeking to find a deep moral in every sentence, or a thorough 
and exhaustive knowledge on every subject of which he writes. 
You will not find these, though many commentators claim to 
do so. Second. Claiming that Shakespeare wrote solely for 
his own amusement, and to make money, and was careless 
how he did it, so long as the play was successful and profitable. 
No one can read the admirable book ef Professor Moulton, 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, to which I frankly acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness in treating a part of my subject, without 
realizing the painstaking care of the poet in the treatment of 
his plots. In using old stories, he fused and recast the mate- 
rials, so that the dross floated away, and what remained was 
burnished into brightest gold. A striking example is discussed 
in Professor Moulton’s essay on The Merchant of Venice. 

On Cymbeline I find fewer notes and less criticism than on 
almost any other play of recognized merit. Yet it was one of 
the plays of Shakespeare’s ripest manhood, contemporaneous 
with Zhe Winter's Tale, to which it bears some resemblance, 
and The Tew:pest. It has well been called “A Tragedy with 
a Happy Ending.” 

Strangely enough some of the commentators say that the 
play teaches no lesson, This is absurd, as, on the other hand, 
is the assertion that the poet herein showed knowledge of the 
properties of ether or chloroform as anesthetics, antedating 
Doctors Wells and Morton, because Imogen is put into a long 
sleep by the use of a drug prepared by a court physician. 

This play contains at least two well-defined lessons: First, 
the folly of a husband who doubts a loyal, loving wife; second, 
the loveliness and purity of womanhood as opposed to man’s 
unreasonable jealousy. 

One cannot but feel that ]mogen might have experienced in 
the years following their reunion something bordering on con- 
tempt for the husband who had doubted her. Love can be 
tested beyond endurance, and Posthumus merits severe criti- 
cism for permitting his wife’s name and the question of her 
purity to be dragged into a tavern discussion with strangers. 
Selfishness is not conducive to respect, even if forgiven by 
love. ; 

Contrast the manner in which Imogen receives the report of 
her husband’s unfaithfulness with that of Posthumus upon 
receiving the same false report concerning his wife. She has 
no reproaches for him, her only angry phrases being in allusion 
to the supposed temptress: “Some painted jay of Italy has 
betrayed him;” while he, on the other hand, has no word of 
mercy or of doubt, but vows vengeance on her he should have 
defended. 

Another thing to be noted in the play is the blind infatua- 
tion of Cymbeline for his handsome, if somewhat mature, wife, 
and the thoroughly masculine way in which he excuses it: 

Mine eyes 
Were not at fault, for she was beautiful; 
Mine ears that heard her flattery, nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming. 

It had been vicious 
To have more mistrusted her; yet, oh, my daughter; 
That it was folly in me, ¢ow mightst say 
And prove it in thy feeling. 


The final lesson is the faith of woman, the unfaith of man. 
The woman who wishes to be idolized must hold herself some- 
what aloof from man, even if she dotes on him; the man who 
possesses the love of such a woman must not make it a subject 
of gossip or discussion, Posthumus should have remembered 
that as a bully is generally a coward, so a boastful rake is gen- 
erally a liar, and, instead of accepting Iachimo’s wager, should 
have kicked him into the street. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


DEMOGRAPHY. 
ARSENE DUMONT. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, October io. 

r is to the honor of French thought, since the eighteenth 
| century, to have been constantly busy with the social 
sciences, That thought, in creating demography, towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, had the honor of discovering 
the Cape of Good Hope of science. 

Sociology comprises three great divisions: demography and 
economic Statistics, which establish the elementary social facts ; 
ethnography which explains them; politics, armed with suit- 
able legislation, which modifies them. To obtain complete 
knowledge of the phenomena which take place in the bosom 
of a collection of human beings, to discover the causes of the 
phenomena, to find means to strengthen those which are bene- 
ficial and to prevent those which are hurtful, constitute the 
whole of social science. 

Demography is then a science, of which the object is to 
establish facts; and, although it owes this name to those not 
kindly disposed towards it, its importance is in no manner dim- 
inished thereby. Geography also is a science purely descriptive. 
It has to do with facts alone, and grows by adding one fact to 
others, never by deducing some facts from others. It does 
not know the reason of the phenomena which it announces. 
It does not know why Sicily has a smoking volcano, while the 
volcanoes of Auvergne are extinct, and it does not trouble 
itself about such questions, From the fact that a certain 
mountain is 9,000 feet high, geography does not conclude that 
a neighboring mountain will be higher or lower. 

From the fact 
that the reign of Louis XIV. was the longest in the history of 


In one sense, history is in a similar position. 


France, no conclusion can be drawn as to the duration of other 
reigns. The winning ofa battle, the existence of a mountain- 
ous mass are facts of the greatest consequence, but not of a 
great scientific consequence in relation to other battles or 
other mountains. Notwithstanding, history and geography are 
indispensable sciences, which cannot be ignored. 

So it is with demography. It establishes clearly that a given 
town has a mortality of thirty in every 1,000 inhabitants, but 
it in no way follows that the mortality of a neighboring town 
must be equal, less, or greater. It advances solely by adding 
new facts to facts known before, by the analysis, in each col- 
lection of human beings studied or to be studied, of new cate- 
gories of social facts. Yet its importance is none the less 
colossal. 

The elder Mr. Bertillon, who created the science of demog- 
raphy, did not, it is true, claim for it more than a humble 
place on the borders of the economic and anthropological 
sciences. It is easy to see, however, in many passages in his 
works, that he had never a doubt as to the value of the science 
of which he was the father. He couid dispense with boasting 


about his work, since he was certain that the future would 


recognize its value. To-day this excessive modesty would be 
attended with inconvenience; demography ought to claim the 
place which belongs to it, the honor of being the immovable 
and indispensable base of scientific sociology. 

Demography puts in a clear light thousands of social facts 
observation. 
Without it, the proportion of male and female births, the 
greater chance of death for male children from birth until the 
age of one year, the influence of sex on longevity, on the pro- 


which would have entirely escape: individual 


portion of births and marriages to population, the mortality 
among different peoples, would have been forever unknown. 
France would not have had the slightest suspicion of the danger 
she runs at present from the diminution of births. 

It should not be forgotten that the ancient world died of 
having too few people, which we may call oliganthropy, without 
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knowing what was its disease ; or, at least, though it had some 
vague notion of its malady, that notion caused no anxiety. If, 
on the contrary, we can to-day speak positively of that malady, 
Thanks 
to demography, if our civilization dies, it will not die without 
having known, at least, the nature of what undermines it. A 


it is because we have precise knowledge in the matter. 


discovery of this importance equals, so far as concerns the 
future of humanity, the discovery of India or the New World 

Demography is yet in its infancy. All our departments 
differ from each other, all our cantons, all our communes. It 
is said by some that the study of France is completed. That 
study has hardly begun; and the work to be done is so 
that it the 


What remains to establishment of 


considerable can be 


State. 


accomplished only by 
be done is the 
a prodigious quantity of demographic facts, without the 
knowledge of which the legislator is constantly in danger of 
taking measures which are not in accordance with the needs 
of the population, without which the administrator and the 
candidate will lose the greater part of their means of action. 
At the present moment how do these knowaught of the moral 
and intellectual condition, of the passions and wants, of a 
country? By the estimates of some inhabitants richer and 
better educated than the others, and who alone come in con- 
tact with the administrators and the candidate. These richer 
inhabitants, however, often have ideas, sentiments, and inter- 
ests quite distinct from the rest of the population; I have many 
times verified the fact that they generally do not know what 
is passing in that part of the country where they live, and 
about which, in entire good faith, they give very wrong infor- 
mation. 

You must not speak to a population worn out by egotism 
and want of courage, bled heavily by the chronic emigration of 
its most active and enterprising spirits, as you would speak to 
a fertile population which has kept intact its treasures of cour- 
The latter may perhaps still be plunged 
in secular sleep, ignorance, and prejudices, but youcan appeal 


age and native pride. 


without fear to its generous passions, the love of what is true 
and just, the sacrifice of the individual to his country, the 
joint interest of men with their family and their race. “ Such 
people will comprehend all this, slowly, it may be, but surely. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN ASSYRIOLOGY., 
FRITZ HOMMEL. 
Deutsche Nevue, Breslau, November, 

HE oldest Egyptian inscriptions of any consequence are 
v those on the pyramids which, as was known to Herodotus 
pertain to the old Pharaonic dynasties. But if anyone sup- 
posed that they were historical records of Pharaonic deeds, he 
would have been egregiously deceived. 
winded and for the most part hardly intelligible mythologico- 
theological speculations, indicating that, even in those days, 


They are simply long- 


the religious conceptions of the Egyptian priests were as 
involved as they were shown to be by the later text. Itis very 
different with the lengthy Summerian inscriptions on the 
statues and cylinders of the old Babylonian priest-king Gudea, 
who flourished 3000 B. C. 
is very prominent in comparison with later inscriptions, as 


Even here, the mythological element 


on the boundary stones of the first Nebuchadnezzar (circa 
1130 B.C.). In other words, they consist more of religious 
ejaculations than historical records. But we have clear records 
of the names of the old Babylonian gods, and of the temples 
which Gudea built for them, with details of how he beautified 
and adorned them; the writings tell us, moreover, how the 
king of the (from 
dynasty of the great Cyrus 2500 years later) conquered the 


city of Anschau whom descended the 
land of Elam, and like a pious king, brought the spoils of 
conquest as a votive offering to the temple of his god; and 
how he pursued his conquests in numerous other named 
regions in Syria and Arabia, returning laden, by ship to 
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Babylon, with noble metals, costly timbers, and other precious 
spoils, which he has also laid at the feet of his gods. 

And not only are Babylonian inscriptions more histori- 
cal in their character than the Egyptian, but their chro- 
nological records are so exact that they enable us to fix 
dates with precision even for twoand three thousand years 
B.C. For these ancient periods the reigns of the several North 
Babylonian kings and dynasties can be fixed almost to a year, 
and the periods of the Southern kings and dynasties to within 
a century in all cases. Far different is the case with the old 
Egyptian dynasties, but now, happily, a mass of correspond- 
ence between the kings of Egypt and Babylon have been 
unearthed, which will aid greatly in the fixing of Egyptian 
chronology. This correspondence was unearthed at Tel-ul- 
Amarina, and was from Palestinian, Syrian, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian kings and princes to Amenophis III. and Ameno- 
phis IV., circa 1400 B.c. This was not written, as might be 
supposed, on papyrus or stone tablets in the Egyptian language, 
but in arrow-headed writing on brick tablets resembling those 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian libraries, of which there are 
some hundreds, more or less well preserved. These have now 
been translated, and, thanks to the enterprising publishing 
house of Spemann, these valuable and epoch-making docu- 
ments are accessible to every student at a moderate price. 

As regards the language of these two great ancient civiliza- 
tions, the Egyptian language stands isolated, indicating only a 
connection with the Semitic group of languages so remote as to 
be of little value for comparative philology; but in the Coptic it 
has left behind a daughter language which materially facilitates 
its study. The Babylonia-Assyrian language, on the contrary, 
is preserved to us in memorials extending over more than 
three thousand years. We are thus enabled to trace its devel- 
opment, and to recognize it as the leading and oldest sister in 
the range of Semitic languages. It not only assists us in the 
comparison of the Hebrew-Pheenician, Aramaic, and Arabic 
(including the Minao-Sabaic and Ethiopian), but has also 
thrown an epoch-making light on the structure of the Semitic 
languages, and their comparative etymology and grammar. 
But this by no means exhausts the linguistic importance of 
the arrow-headed script in philology, for not only were the old 
Semitic languages written in it, but it was the character of a 
whole series of unrelated languages, and, among others, of the 
Summerian, destined to play a very important réle in linguistic 
science. Before the Semitic-Babylonians, of which we meet 
traces as long ago as 4000 B.C., another non-Semitic people was 
in possession of the land, and of its ancient civilization. This 
was the Summerian people, whose language was nearly related 
to the Turki group, and who, if they were not the inventors of 
the arrow-heading writing, were the people who introduced it 
among the Semitic races. They are the authors of the oldest 
Babylonian royal inscriptions, and in their language we have a 
great number of clay tablets, containing magic formula and 
religious texts, and many of them with interlinear Assyro- 
Babylonian translations. Summerian contracts also of the 
time of the last kings of Tarsa, in South Babylon, circa 2000 B.C., 
have been preserved to us; and in the library of Sardanapalus 
there are numerous tables, constituting a lexicon of the two 
languages. These were especially numerous after the Summe- 
rian ceased to be a spoken language, and was only indifferently 
understood; the old Summerian version of the hymns was 
given, with the modern meaning in elucidation of the text. 
The arrow-headed literature contains the oldest national 
grammar and national dictionary of the world; older, far 
older, than those of Alexandria, until recently deemed the 
birthplace of grammar. 

The arrow-headed schrift was very widely adopted by neigh- 
boring nations at different periods. Among the correspond- 
ence found at Teb-ul-Amarina are some letters from Mesopo- 
tamian princes written in the cuneiform character, and in the 
Mitani language, which appears to be related to the Georgian 
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language. The old Armenian, also belonging to the same 
family of pre-Indo-Germanic languages, has left many records 
in the cuneiform character ; and, about the eighth century B. C., 
we find it in use in Elam on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and the old Persian character is only a further development 
of the syllabic new-Babylonian cuneiform character. If we 
now, in connection with this manifold application and devel- 
opment of the original Summerian picture writing, turn to 
Egyptology with the question if there is here anything to 
resemble it, we meet at most but with a small analogue in the 
Ethopian inscriptions in Nubia. These are not yet fully deci- 
phered, but an attempt is being made here to restore a non- 
Egyptian language by means of the ordinary Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs. But even here the scale turns vastly in favor of 
Assyriology, whose conquests in the department of linguistics 
are already enormous. 





THE SMALL PLANETS AND THE IDEAS OF 
LE VERRIER. 
W. DE FONVIELLE. 
La Nature, Paris, October 31. 
ANY persons, on learning that Mr. Charlois has dis- 
covered, in less than a fornight, four asteroids, all of 
them probably new, will be disposed to attach small impor- 
tance to the discovery of these heavenly bodies, which are so 
numerous that so many can be discovered within such a brief 
period. The first of these little planets, Ceres, was discovered 
by Piazzi on the 1st of January, 1801. Olbers discovered the 
second, Pallas, on March 28, 1802; Juno, the third, was found 
by Harding the 1st of September, 1804; Vesta, the fourth and 
the most brilliant of all, was seen for the first time by Olbers 
March 29, 1807. 

It was not until 1845 that the fifth planet, Astrea, was dis- 
covered by Hencke; the sixth, Hebe, was discovered by the 
ssame observer, who was postmaster at Driessen. 
passionate astronomical amateur. 

From that time the discovery of these little stars has suf- 
fered no interruption and their number has gone on increasing 
incessantly. Now three hundred and twenty of them are 
known. Mr. Luther, Director of the Observatory of Bilk, near 
Dusseldorf, discovered twenty-five of them; Mr. Palisa, 
astronomer of the Vienna Observatory, eighty-three; and Mr. 
Charlois, astronomer of the Observatory at Nice, twenty-five. 
The last four discovered by him, he found between August 
28th and September 11th, 1891. 

The swarm of little planets is probably composed of several 
thousand stars, but their discovery will become more and more 
difficult, on account of the smallness of those which have yet 
to be discovered. 

It is a matter of no slight interest to know what one of the 
greatest astronomers of the century, Le Verrier, thought 
about the asteriods. 

After the discovery of Pallas, the second of the small planets 
in chronological order, Le Verrier showed for the first time, in 
1845, the power of his analytical genius. He studied a great 
perturbation produced by Jupiter in the sidereal revolution of 
the body discovered by Olbers, and proved that seven times its 
mean movement equals eighteen times that of Jupiter. This 
shows an astonishing analogy with the relation known for 
centuries between the march of the two principal planets of 
our solar system, twice the mean movement of Jupiter equaling 
five times that of Saturn. 


He was a 


Moreover, Le Verrier had the glory of giving the finishing 
stroke to the theory of Olbers and Laplace, who affirmed that 
the little planets are the remains of an old planet destroyed by 
an explosion. Le Verrier said: 

“So far from explaining the existence of the asteroids by an 
alteration of the primitive system of the universe, we are more 
and more obliged to believe that they have been formed like 
the large planets, and by virtue of the same laws. If these 
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views are just, we should expect the discovery of a prodigious 
number of small planets, as the zeal of observers increases and 
instruments become more powerful. The larger the number 
of planets discovered, the more important their discovery, since 
we may hope that the knowledge of a large number of small 
planets will enable us to discover a law in their distribution, 
and to determine the configuration of their groups.” 

Successive discoveries have completely justified the foresight 
of the great astronomer and shown that his anticipations 
amounted to clazrvoyance. 

On account of the great inclination of their orbits, Le Verrier 
thought that the resemblance of their orbits to that of comets 
would be found to be still greater than appeared when he 
wrote. He believed that there existed asteroids, of which the 
eccentricity equals that of periodical comets. He, therefore, 
saw no impossibility in some asteroids penetrating far forward 
in the zone which se parates us from Mars. 

For this great astronomer the little planets contained the 
secret of the base of positive astronomy, the distance of the 
sun from the earth, that line of which the exact, positive, 
indisputable knowledge is the imperious need of definitive 
science, 

Not only did Le Verrier desire that the asteroids be studied 
individually, and even that their mutual perturbations be 
observed, but he had the idea of studying them in a mass, of 
estimating, by a series of calculations, the total weight of all 
the bodies of the number of which we are ignorant. A study 
of the movement of the perihelion of Mars caused him to 
affirm that the weight of all the asteroids, known and unknown 
combined, spread from the distance 2.2 as far as the distance 
4.4 in a zone of which the size, so far as known at present, is 
310,685,000 miles, does not exceed the one-fourth of the weight 
of the planet which we inhabit. It is “one-fourth of the 
Earth ” which he wished to inscribe in the name of the aster- 
oids, in the account of celestial matters which he had opened 
in the great book of universal science. 

Such efforts would seem chimerical were they not made by 
a man whose victorious equations divined the place of the 
planet Neptune. 

It will be seen from what has been said that it can be 
declared without exaggeration, that the successes of Mr. Char- 
lois were prepared by the greatest astronomer of the century, 
and that no one would have appreciated their value more than 
he. The two hundred little planets discovered since Le 
Verrier’s death in 1877, would have only increased in his eyes 
the importance of the admirable observations of our country- 
man, 


CONQUERING THE NORTH POLE, 


A NEW PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


J. C. JOHNSON. 
United Service, Philadelphia, November. 
WO things are certain, and one is as certain as the other. 
The North Pole will be conquered! The Army or Navy 
will conquer it! 

Whatever may be said of the waste of life and money in 
polar expeditions, the curiosity of the world will not be satis- 
fied until a perfect map of the polar zone is before it. Neither 
will the science of the world be satisfied until it stands on that 
quiescent spot—the end of the axis of the earth, where there 
is no north, no east, no west, but only sowfh in all directions. 

And it goes without saying, that the discipline, skill, and 
energy of the commanders and engineers of the service are 
absolutely necessary to success, 

Consider the previous expeditions: a series of forlorn hopes. 
A small vessel is sent out in the hope that it will find “leads” 
in the pack. Ice bars the way, and as it cannot travel over 
ice, it gets hemmed in, and waits for a relief expedition to 
rescue it; or the expedition starts on a sledge, and gets along 
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nicely until it comes to a river which the sledge cannot cross, 
when it turns round and goes home. 

It is not likely—hardly possible—that forlorn hopes will ever 
succeed, 

In planning a North Pole campaign, the object is to place a 
few scientific men at the objective place, securing the line of 
advance and retreat. 

There must be no penny-wise policy. This is a war of the 
engineers, since we must fight, not man, nor beast, but cold 
and snow and darkness, and various natural obstacles. Let 
inventors unite to invent what is needed: let us work and wait 
until we have perfected our inventions and proved them. 


INVENTION NO. I.—AN AMPHIBIOUS VESSEL. 

This, it seems to the writer, we must have, and we can 
have it. 

Construct the hull of a vessel about the shape of the longi- 
tudinal section of an egg, the stern wider than the bow, and 
the angles of the sides, bow, and stern such that the ice would 
strike the hull at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, so 
that it would tend to slide under and lift the boat. No rudder 
or cutwater, or other projection, but a smooth surface; the 
steering to be done with a paddle oar, to be unshipped at will 
as in Nile boats. The rather small steel engine, to rest ona 
cog wheel railroad, and to be able to advance or retreat twelve 


feet, the cylinderand piston inclining a little forward from the 


perpendicular, 
Our fuel should be as pure hydro-carbon as _ possible. 
Expense should not count. 
MODES OF ACTION, 


Our modern galley, which we will now christen the “ Walrus.” 
is approaching an ice floe. Paddle briskly; let the crew go aft 
with all portable matter, Let the engine crawl back on the 
cog-wheel to its end, the shallow bow rises out of water, rides 
over the yielding ice edge, the engine is run forward, passing 
the centre of gravity, the crew run forward beyond the bow 
on a spar, and the Walrus, propelled by the forward “ poles” 
is on the ice. 

Let us here stop and hurrah, for when the first Walrus gains 
the first ice floe the North Pole is already conquered. It is 
the turning point, the battle of the war. 

To cross the ice the vessel is provided with two keels or 
wrinkles about four feet apart. On these wrinkles the Walrus 
is poled over the ice. 

NOU. 2.—THE ICE KING. 

When by the frosts of the early autumn the water ice fields 
are securely bound together comes the opportunity for the 
“Ice King.” It may be smaller than the Walrus, and is not 
meant for water travel. Its runners may be more developed, 
but not much, as it may be required to traverse snow-fields 
toboggan fashion ; does most of the things a sledge can do, 
but with its small crew comfortably housed, 

Imagine a small fleet of “Ice Kings” starting from the 
extreme northern station, They aim due north. They sail in 
two lines. They have search lights and, if need be, sail by 
bearings; each line resting and giving the bearings in turn, 
while the other advances a mile. Cabled together to form a 
« Steam-Caterpillar,” they would be capable of climbing a hum- 
mock or moderate slope. 

If the fleet comes to a new island it explores and possesses 
it, and goes no further until the island has a shelter or station 
and is placed in communication with stations in the rear. 

But if the “Ice Kings” come to an open lane of water they 
go no further, but leave the work to 


NO. 3.—A FLEET OF ‘‘ WALRUSES.’ 

A third form of steam-sledge (don’t laugh) may be called the 
Steam-Daddy-Long-Legs, is quite practicable, and may be a 
great help in passing deep drifted spaces and very confused 
hummock ice. A light boat, sledge, or platform, with six or 
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eight poles sliding easily in sockets, so that one leg or pole 
may be five or six feet longer or shorter than its opposite. 
With this appliance three or four men might steer the boat 
over the roughest surface. It is mentioned only as a possible 
help, 

The next essentials are: 1. A perfect cold-proof suit of 
clothes, with the usual Arctic hood, a compartment in it to 
heat air for breathing, and a lamp for heating it. II. A cold- 
proof refuge. The writer advocates a chain of adequate 
dwellings, indestructible, and within reasonable distance one 
of another, and store-houses in the solid rock, 

THE ROUTE OF ATTACK. 

This must be either the Greenland or the Island route. 
Establish the grand base of operations as far north as we can 
be sure of navigation, and bring up all our inventions. 

Probably on some portions of the coast we will need our 
remaining invention, 


A ONE-RAIL RAILROAD TO BE TRAVERSED BY A BICYCLE. 


Here, friends of the Army and Navy, is a plan of campaign* 
and description of the war material. The various inventions 
can be tested near home. If these inventions are not found 
practicable they are pretty sure to suggest to inventive minds 
those that caz be used. It is intolerable that we should be 
longer baffled by such simple obstacles as ice and water. 





THE APPLICATIONS OF HYPNOTISM. 
C. Ltoyp Tuckey, M.D. 
Contemporary Review, London, Noveméer. 


T the present time, when even medical experts hold them- 
A selves in an attitude of indecision towards hypnotism, it 
is not surprising that the laity are at a loss to reconcile the 
conflicting opinions of the advocates of the practice and its 
opponents. The consideration of a few salient points may 
guide thoughtful persons to a correct estimation of a subject 
which promises to assume great importance in the near 
future. 

There are two leading theories as to the nature of hypnosis, 
held by the two leading schools of hypnotism. That of the 
Salpétriére, enunciated by the eminent physician Charcot, is 
that hypnotism is pathological, and, in fact, a form of hysteria, 
and occurs in hysterical subjects only ; while the Nancy school 
contends that hypnosis is a physiological condition analogous 
to natural sleep, and that nearly all persons of sane mind can 
be hypnotised. 

It is to be regretted that Charcot and his followers, by exper- 
imenting mainly on hysterical subjects—for the most part 
women—have forced us to regard their experiments a3 incom- 
plete, and the arguments based upon them as futile. Prof. 
Bernheim recently experimented on sixty-nine patients in a 
general hospital under his charge, and succeeded in hypnotiz- 
ing the whole of them. As agricultural laborers, sailors, 
soldiers, and the majority of children, are shown to be excep- 
tionally susceptible to hypnotism, we must, if we accept Char- 
cot’s doctrine, greatly enlarge our views as to the prevalence of 
hysteria. 

The fact is, there is an extreme type of hypnotism to which 
oniy some hysterical patients are subject; but Bernheim’s defi- 
nition covers a much wider field. “ Hypnotism,” he says, “is 
the induction of a psychical condition, in which the subject's 
susceptibility to suggestion and ability to act upon it are enor- 
mously increased.” It matters not whether the degree of 
influence produced amounts to profound sleep or merely to a 
slight languor; if the suggestibility of the subject is increased 
it constitutes hypnosis. 

' Suggestion is the key to the hypnotic problem. By it the 
subject is put to sleep or calmed into a state of receptive qui- 


* The plan of campaign is sketched in the original article. 
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escence, and by it he is guided in the way of cure. The degree 
of suggestibility is not necessarily proportioned to the depth 
of sleep. 

Suggestibility, apart from hypnotism, comes within the 
experience of us all. Every one has some portion of such sus 
ceptibility, and in many it is highly developed and may be 
worked upon for good or ill with signal effcct. The drunkard, 
converted by a Gough or a Father Mathew, is redeemed 
through suggestion, and through it the victim of evil example 
or solicitation falls to hisruin. We are physically benefited 
by words of hope and cheerful surroundings, and prostrated 
by prognostications of evil. 

Those ills which the hypnotist can cure by suggestion he 
can also frequently produce by the same method. ‘“ Hypno- 
tism,” says Prof. Delboeuf, of Liege, “ by cutting off the intel- 
lectual life from the life of relation, enables the highest cen- 
tres to assume cognizance of and to look after the working of 
the organic functions.” Disease, accordiug to Liébeault, implies 
an excess of nervous action in One direction, and its deficiency 
in another. Through suggestion, hypnotism enables us to 
restore the nervous equilibrium on which depends the main- 
tenance of health, and the hypnotist combats disease by util- 
izing the patient’s own forces. “The patient,” says Bern- 
heim, “‘hypnotizes himself.” So also he cures himself through 
forces that are essentially his own; the direction of them only 
comes from without. Hypnotism does not enable us to create 
energies, but only to develop and control those which already 
exist. It cannot impart wisdom to the fool, nor soundness of 
brain to the idiot, though it will sometimes help us to develop 
weak faculties, and call latent powers into activity. 

It is for this reason that hysterical persons are by no means 
satisfactory patients. If wecure such persons of a pain or a 
malady, they are very apt to conjure it back again, or to 
develop another in its place by morbid auto-suggestion. As it 
is on the physical, so it is on the psychical side. So far from 
an individual of weak will being the best subject forthe cure 
of a moral infirmity—of drunkenness for example—we find it 
more easy to reform one of a strong character, whose natural 
bent is toward the right, but who has been overcome by 
force of circumstances, such as evil association or mental 
depression. 

The theory that hypnotism, when used in the treatment of 
moral cases, subverts free will, is erroneous, The originally 
healthy and well-disposed subject, who has sunk into habits of 
injurious self-indulgence through temptation from surround- 
ings, exhaustion from overwork, anxiety or some other cause 
outside himself, has, for the time being, lost his freedom of 
will, while the victim of hereditary taint, or congenital defi- 
ciency who is naturally weak or vicious, or strong only in the 
direction of vice, may be said never to have possessed it. To 
the former, hypnotic suggestion may restore his lost will- 
power; in the latter the treatment may possibly develop it, 
especially if he is young. 

The question of applying hypnotism to children as a means 
of moral reformation is a very serious one. Many people say 
they would rather have their children naturally bad than hyp- 
notically good; and I confess to feeling much sympathy with 
this sentiment, if the badness is within normal limits. But if 
a child is viciously inclined, absolutely unmanageable, or 
crossly stupid, I think hypnotic suggestion might fairly be tried, 
to reinforce other moral treatment. 

Already great results have been achieved, but alas! the phy- 
sician must sorrowfully confess that there are many cases of 
drunkenness and dipsomania for which there seems no per- 
manent cure, either by hypnotism or any other form of treat- 
ment. Before moral as before physical disease, he must too 
often own himself vanquished and helpless. But in a large 
proportion of cases hypnotism offers a good hope of cure, 
and we should, I think, do wrong in refusing to give it a fair 
trial. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


THE CHRISTIAN HELL. 
JAMES Mew. 
Nineteenth Century, London, November. 

F hell asa place of punishment, the natural history is not 
¢ only interesting, but instructive. Asa subject of evolu- 
tion it comes well within the sphere of scientific inquiry. The 
chief difficulty about it is the vastness of its literature. The 
startling bibliography of religious terrorism makes us sigh for 
the simplicity of the hell of the Japanese, where the only pun- 
ishment of the wicked is to pass into the body of a fox, or for 
that of the Talapoas of Surat in which the absence of what 
Addison calls “the fair sex” is the most excruciating torment 
of the imagination. In Patagonia it is not regarded asa place 
of misery. In Mexico it is less a place of punishment than of 
relative discomfort. 

The general conception of hell, a conception primarily based 
on curiosity and fear, has been elaborated with marvelous 
ingenuity, For instance, the Hindu hells, or Narakas, are one 
hundred and thirty-six. The walls of the principal of these 
are over a hundred miles in thickness, and their firey glare 
is so fierce that they burst the eyes of those who look at them, 
even from the distance of four hundred leagues. Yama, the 
Greek Pluto, the Christian Satan, is two hundred and forty 
miles high. The hairs of his body are like palm trees. He 
punishes the damned by putting them in beds of boiling oil, 
sawing their bodies in two, pouring molten lead into their ears, 
pulling out their toenails and tongues, and a vast number of 
other varieties of torture. The mind, says Goldsmith, with 
much truth, is ever ingenious in making its own distress. 

The general conception of hell has for many a _ fascinating 
horror, like that of a modern murder and the subsequent hang- 
ing which bring so rapturous a relish to our hot rolls at break- 
fast. It isan early sample of that remarkable human _ peculi- 
arity, which seems to delight in pain, that morbid tendency to 
self-torture which, not content with ills of the present, looks 
forward with quivering horror to other worse ills in the future. 
And the future, beyond experience, if not beyond reason, 
offers an ample field to the fancy of the Heautomtimoru- 
menos, The unseen and the unknown have ever presented 
an attractive arena for the gymnastics of the imagination. 
But as the bee and the spider, we are told, suck honey and 
poison from the same flowers, so we may extract pain or 
pleasure from our something beyond the grave. Generally we 
prefer to extract pain. The Kaffirs with only thirteen para- 
dises, have more than double that number of hells. 

‘‘It was not in this world,” says Gibbon, “that the primi- 
tive Christians were desirous of making themselves either 
agreeable or useful.” But Gibbon is perhaps a little hard on 
the primitive Christians. At all events their hell is probably 
both as agreeable and as usefulas that of other creeds. Though, 
indeed, it shows less variety of fancy than that of the Hindus, 
it yet runs a very close race in the arena of agony with that of 
the Muslims, wherein the lightest punishment is to be shod 
with shoes of fire, the heat of which causes the skull of the 
unlucky wight who bears them to boil like a cauldron. 

The Pagan hell expounded by Platonism, was continued and 
intensified by Christianism. Plato’s hell endured for one 
thousand years only. The hell of the Christian burns for ever 
and ever. 

As Christmas succeeded the Saturnalia,so the Furies of the 
heathen hell became demons, Pluto or Pan, Satan, Avernus, 
the bottomless pit, and Phlegethon, the lake of fire and brim- 
stone. Moreover, to the Oriental conception of heat was 
added, as also in the Muslim hell, that of cold, the egregious 
bugbear of the Scandinavian Edda, 

The Holy Fathers have spoken of hell at great length. About 
its existence, its varied pains, its everlasting duration, its 


names, and its place, there are many ponderous tomes of 
patristic opinion, Nothing, if one may rely upon common 
consent, ancient origin, and religious authority, is more certain 
than the existence of hell. It is proved alike by Holy Scrip- 
ture, the Holy Fathers, and Pagan testimony. It was framed 
before sin was hatched. The special pains of hell are servitude, 
weeping, gnashing of teeth, darkness, confusion, despair, war, 
horror, fear, weakness, the worm, the society of devils, and 
many more. 

It has been proved over and over again by others besides 
Jerome and Tertullian, that the fire of hell is a terrible reality ; 
that it is corporeal material; that its constituents are probably 
sulphur and fluid pitch. The fact of the intense heat is proved 
by the Cacodemon himself, who, though a liar and the father 
of lies, may in this matter be considered a credible witness. 

Passing over Milton, “ whose malignity,” says the genial 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘is such that hell grows darker at his frown,” 
and over all the writers of the Middle and later Ages we come 
to a recently published tract, The Sight of Hell, written for 
children by the Rev, J. Furniss. This gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of many horrible tortures. <A girl of sixteen stands with 
bare feet upon a red-hot floor. A boy with flames issuing from 
his ears, is immersed up to his neck in a boiling kettle, A 
little child utters shrieks of agony in a burning oven. 

The place of hell has given rise to very wide divergence of 
doctrine. The general, and perhaps the orthodox opinion— 
this assertion is made with considerable doubt—places hell in 
the earth’s centre. To this view has been objected the insuf- 
ficiency of room. Then rose up one Tobius Swindin, M. A.,a 
rector of Caxton, in Kent, and published in 1797 a book well 
stuffed with recondite erudition, showing that the local hell is, 
in all probability, the sun. The spots upon that fiery orb are 
possibly dotted companies of damned souls. 

And what say the skeptics and free-thinkers on this subject 
of hell? 

They say the orthodox doctrine of hell is a traditional 
abstraction, and refuse to regard it as an evangel. That it is 
intellectually inconceivable and morally dangerous. That it is 
alike incredible to the mind, and intolerable to the heart. 
They say it is the outcome of human cruelty, and revenge, and 
wrong, and not of divine mercy, charity, and justice. That it 
is one of the results of the evil influence of priestly ambition, 
and hierarchic greed upon the sad docility of ignorance and 
superstition. That it is wholly inconsistent with the gentle 
character of Christianity’s founder. That it debases the 
character of man, and is a blasphemous representation of that 
of God. That not even a Nero or a Phalaris could look wiih 
complacency upon millions in eternal anguish on account of 
some ancestral crime or metaphysical mistake. To preach 
long, loud, and damnation, is the way to be cried up. 

We love a man that damns us. 





MYSTICAL BUDDHISM IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
YOGA PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


Sik MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMs, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D, 
Christian Thought, New York, December. 

HE close connection of Buddhism to the system of Yoga 
T and Yogacara is well known. The various practices 
included under the name Yoga did not owe their origin to 
Buddhism. They were prevalent in India before Gautama 
Buddha’s time; and one of the most generally accepted facts 
in his biography is, that after abandoning his home and 
worldly associations, he resorted to certain Brahman ascetics 
who were practising Yoga. 

What, then, was the objects which these ascetics had in 
view ? 

The word Yoga literally means “ union,” and the proper aim 
of every man who practised Yoga was the mystic union, or 
rather reunion, of his own spirit with the one eternal Soul, or 
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Spirit of the Universe, and the acquisition of divine knowledge 
through that union. 

In the /udian Magazine for July, 1887, is a short biography 
of a quite recent religious reformer named Svami Dayananda 
Sarasvati, who, having mastered the higher Yoga system, 
became the leader of a new sect called the Arya-Samaj. 

And here we may observe that the expression “ higher Yoga” 
implies that another form of that system was introduced. In 
point of fact the Yoga system grew, and came to have two 
objects. - 

The earlier was the higher Yoga. 
with the Spirit of the Universe. The more developed system 
aimed at something more. It sought to acquire miraculous 
powers, by bringing the body under the control of the will, 
and by completely abstracting the spirit from body and mind, 
and isolating it in its own essence. This condition is called 
Kaivalya. 

In the fifth century B. C., when Gautama Buddha began his 
career, the later and lower form of Yoga seems to have been 
little known. In those days, earnest and devout men craved 
only for absorption into the Supreme Being. Many methods 
of effecting such union and absorption were contrived; and 
these may be classed under two chief heads—bodily mortifica- 
tion (tapas) and abstract meditation (dhyana). 

By either of these two chief means the devotee was supposed 
to be able to get rid of all bodily fetters—to be able to bring 
his bodily organs into such subjection to the spiritual, that he 
became unconscious of possessing any body at all. It was in 
this way that his spirit became fit for blending with the 
Supreme Spirit. 

We learn from the Lalita-Vistara that various forms of bodily 
torture, self-maceration, and austerity were common in Gau- 
tama’s time, and passages without number might be quoted from 
ancient literature to show that such practices were common. 

A Mohammedan traveler, whose narrative is quoted by Mr. 
Mill (“ British India” I., 355) omce saw a man standing motion- 
less with his face toward the sun. 

The same traveler having occasion to revisit the same spot 
sixteen years afterwards, found the same man in the very same 
attitude. He had gazed on the sun’s disk till all sense of 
external vision was extinguished. 

I, myself,in the course of my travels, encountered Yogis who 
had kept their arms uplifted for years, or -had wandered about 
from one place of pilgrimage to another under a perpetual 
vow of silence, or had no place to lie upon but a bed of 
spikes, 

If we now turn to the second great method of securing 
mystic union with the Divine Essence, namely, by profound 
abstract thought, we may observe that it, too, was everywhere 
prevalent in Buddha’s time. 

Indeed, one of the names given by Hindu philosophers to 
the One Universal Spirit is Cz¢ (Thought), By that name, 
of course, is meant pure abstract thought, or the faculty of 
thought separated from every concrete object. Hence, in its 
highest state, the eternal, infinite Spirit, by its very nature 
thinks of nothing. It is the simple thought-faculty, wholly 
unconnected with any object about which it thinks. In point 
of fact, the moment it begins to exercise this faculty it neces- 
sarily abandons, for a time, its condition of absolute oneness, 
abstraction, and isolation, to associate itself with something 
inferior which is not itself. 

It follows, therefore, that intense concentration of the mind 
on the One Universal Spirit amounts to fixing the thought on 
a pure abstract essence, which reciprocates no thought in 
return, and is not conscious of being thought about by its 
worshipper. 

In harmony with this theory we find that the definition of 
Yoga, in the second aphorism of the Yoga Sutra, is the suppres- 
sion (nirodha) of the functions or modifications (vritti) of the 
thinking principle (citta). So that in reality the union of the 
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human mind with the infinite principle of thought amounts to 
such complete mental absorption, that thought itself becomes 
lost in pure thought. 

Compliance with the eight requisites of Yoga leads to the 
acquisition of certain supernatural powers. A Yogi who has 
acquired these powers can rise aloft to the skies, fly through 
space, pierce the mysteries of planets and stars, cause storms 
and earthquakes, understands the language of animals, recol- 
lects the events of hisown previous lives, discerns the thoughts 
of others, disappears, reappears, and evenenters into another 
man’s body and makes it his own, 

In connection with these mystical ideas, I may here allude to 
the belief that certain modern Eastern sages, skilled in occult 
science, have the power of throwing their gross bodies into 
a state of mesmeric trance, and then by a determined effort of 
will, projecting, or forcing out the ethereal body through the 
pores of the skin, and making this phantasmal form visible in 
distant places. 

It is worth noticing that many believers in Asiatic occultism 
hold that a hitherto unsuspected force exists in nature called 
Odic force (is this to be connected with Psychic force?) and 
that it is by this that the levitation of entranced persons is 
effected. Colonel Alcott alleges that he himself, in common 
with many other observers, has seen a person raised in the air 
by a mere effort of will. 

There may be, of course, latent faculties in humanity, which 
are capable of development. As Sir James Paget said in his 
recent address on Scientific Study: “ Many things now held to 
be inconceivable and past man’s imagination are profoundly 
and assuredly true. 

But while I express my doubts whether Asiatic occultism 
will ever stand the light of European scientific investigation, | 
admit, nevertheless, that it seems to me to be a subject which 
ought not to be brushed aside by our scientists as unworthy of 
consideration. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
IMAGINATION. 


SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 





Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, Edinburgh, October. 


DASH of paradox sometimes contributes the poignancy 
essential to a good axiom. When D'Israeli affirmed that 
of all the attributes of a statesman, imagination was the most 
important, people, perhaps, thought that he was trying to be 
original or funny. It seems soclear that in the routine of offi- 
cial work, the less rein given to imagination the better. This 
would be sound sense if imagination were nothing but reverie; 
but, rightly weighed, what seems at first sight mere glitter of 
phrase in D’Israeli’s aphorism, stands forth as the steady flame 
of understanding. Imagination is not to be interpreted as mere 
dreamy reflection. It is an arsenal that cannot be dispensed 
with in one who aspires to govern his fellow-men. Countless are 
the occasions in the ordinary work of administration when its 
presence will enable a ruler to carry his purpose without a blow 
struck; while without it, one directing all the artillery of 
authority may lay a country in ruins, and deluge it in blood 
and tears only to pave the avenue to his own fall. 

The Western world soon wearied of its kings, when walled 
about by ceremonyand the exaggerated etiquette copied from 
Oriental courts. They were made to stand so far apart from 
their subjects that the tide of intelligent sympathy between 
them had to meander through artificial channels, so many and 
so intricate that it grew cold and sluggish. Gibbon has 
traced the weakness of the Roman Empire to the day when 
Diocletian, by withdrawing the Imperial Court to Milan from 
Rome, where the popular assembly held its sittings, dealt a 
mortal wound to the constitution. The habits of the Court, 
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imitated from Persia, created a gulf so broad that the imagina- 
tion of the people could not bridge it. Is it less wide now, 
think you, between the cotters of Connemara and Clare and 
Windsor Castle and Balmoral? 

With us the king could do no wrong, so long as he was near 
and among his people; but the moment court officials ceased 
to be links and became barriers, the magic current was inter- 
rupted; he had to rely on ministers as interpreters; and the 
first fool in office brought about the crash.. Charles 1., by nature 
gentle and considerate, would have shrunk from intentional 
oppression, but it required a stronger imagination than his to 
realize the hardships inflicted in his name, and he paid the 
penalty. Therefore, the monarch must be restricted to reign- 
ing; ministers were to rule, but still it was woe to the minister 
whose imagination halted. 

Who can trace the course of events leading up to the revolt 
of the American colonies, without cursing Lord North’s som- 
nolence and bemoaning the obstinacy with which he reén- 
acted the blunders of the preceding century? Of course, it 
may be urged in the minister’s defense, that this was the first 
time thata British colony had grown so powerful as to be able 
to defy the home Government—that there was no parallel 
experience in British history to guide him. Precisely! 
rience is much, but it is notall. 


Expe- 
It can never stand in the stead 
of the divine flash which illumines the true course through a4 
dilemma—of imagination, that is to say, the power of form- 
ing with indescribable swiftness a true mental image of the 
result of calculated causes, 

A healthy, vigorous imagination is the best possible safe- 
guard against despondency about human nature. By it a 
man understands that every lofty thought or noble aspira- 
tion which thrills him is the common property of human- 
ity, and he will be slow to impute unworthy motives to 
others. 

Think how the enjoyment of life is deepened and widened 
by the cultivation of this faculty; how many a poor little hori- 
zon has been illumined by the splendors of imagination! He 
who possesses it moves, indeed, in a light to which the eyes 
of others may be blind, yet they are conscious of the radiance 
reflected from him; but colloquial English is so mesguzn that 
all they can say of him is that he is clever. And if D’Israeli 
was right in declaring imagination to be necessary in a ruler 
it is no less true that it is necessarv for the ruled, not merely in 
their relations as subjects, but in all the ordinary affairs of life. 
For example, the pleasures of tobacco are analyzed by one of 
the characters in the memoirs ofJacques Cazanova. Joussouf, 
a Russian Jew,—* gui fumait en Turc—c'est-a-dire sans 
cracher”’—declares that the principal pleasure of smoking 
consists in seeing the smoke, and that no one knows whether 
he is smoking or not in the dark. It is, in fact, a pleasure of 
the imagination, for which the people of this country are 
willing to pay nearly ten millions sterling a year. 


ALFALFA FARMING. 
JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, November. 

66 LFALFA,;” that was a Moorish word, andthen Spanish 

A and then South American and then Californian—finally 
Coloradoan. It is not known in the Eastern States except to 
those who have travelled through Europe, and, having an eye 
for agricultrual operations, have wandered through green fields. 
To such it is“ lucern.” More than 2,oo0yearsago it was well 
known at Rome and grown on the plains of Lombardy, and 
furnished fodder in Switzerland, and in the hot, dry countries 
of Africa was, far excellence, the cattle food. When the Moors 
crossed over into Spain they carried the seed of their wonder- 
ful clover with them—for it is a clover with this radical differ- 
ence, that it grows taller and somewhat woodier in the stem, 


and the leaf is serrated and narrower. But the chief depart- 
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ure lies in this, that it has long roots to which are attached 
infinitesimal rootlets which very commonly go down into 
loamy, sandy soil twenty feet. Reports exist that roots have 
have been found fifty feet in length by persons who have had 
occasion to dig wells or where there have been great washouts 
in sandy soil. 

In this deep root lies the great value of the plant where water 
is scarce. With the eight or ten inches of soil near the surface 
it has but little to do, taking nothing from the top soil, but 
rather bringing up and enriching from below. Here comes in 
another great advantage of the plant; besides resisting the 
drought it does not exhaust the soil, and while it takes at least 
two years to reach a full crop, yet it is said that there have 
been fields where in fifty years there was no diminution of 
product. 

Estimate the nutrition in six inches of soil as being equal to 
ten years without manuring; now multiply these six inches by 
the nourishment in twenty feet as representing the most mod- 
erate reaching-down of the alfalfa root, and see for 
many years a crop may be depended upon. One begins to 
understand the marvelous qualifications of this plant for the 
soil of about one-quarter of the United States, and 
one-fifth of all the land on the globe. 


how 


perhaps 


These roots ramify and loosen the lower strata of soil and, 
when killed after years of production, leave a vast network of 
a rich vegetable fertilizer. The soil, worn out with wheat or 
corn, becomes reénriched and capable of producing larger 
crops of grain than when first broken by the plough. 

Some years ago, while visiting Utah, I asked a Mormon 
elder what were the principal tenets preached by Brigham 
Young in the early days of the colony. ‘‘ Well,” he said, after 
some consideration, ‘“‘] think it might all pretty much be boiled 
down into one text, ‘ Plough deep, and sow alfalfa.’” 

Deep ploughing is a slow, expensive process, but, after all, 
means not more than perhaps two dollars an acre of additional 
cost, and in the difference in crop which is created with each 
recurring year means many times that sum, because of the 
peculiar conditions. The farmer who plants a wheat crop 
badly, or makes a mistake and has patches where the seed 
has failed to take, loses his crop for that year only, as the 
result of his mistakes; but, once seeded with alfalfa, the mis- 
takes are difficult to correct, because three times a year the 
heavy farm machinery moves across the field, and the young 
plant is too tender to resist such rough trampling of machines 
and horses. 

When the operations of the season close at the end of Octo- 
ber, it is found that from every properly bearing acre of alfalfa 
there has been cut an average of about three and a half tons 
—one and a half tons from the first cutting, one and an eighth 
from the second, and nearly a ton from the last. 

Over at least one-fourth of the territory of the United States 
alfalfa can be grown to so great an advantage that it is doubt- 
ful whether, any other crop can equal it in productiveness. 
Its long, deep roots, going far into the earth for nourishment, 
make it essentially a dry-climate plant, and, in the years to 
come, when the farmers of Colorado and other dry-climate 
States and Territories have begun to understand the impor- 
tance of treasuring every bit of snowfall, an inch of water will 
be made to give five times the service that is now required of 
it, while an area covered with alfalfa that is now undreamed 
of will be the resuit. 

If possible, a commission, consisting of a least one practical 
farmer from California and one from Utah or Colorado (the 
practice and conditions in the latter States being somewhat 
different from those of California), and one scientist, should 
be sent abroad to make a thorough and careful report 
upon the European methods of cultivating and curing this 
marvelous plant. A few thousand dollars spent in this way 
might result in a gain of many millions to the farmers of our 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. A Memory. 
O’Connor, M.P. London: Ward, Locke, Bowden & Co. 


By T. P. 


[This work of 222 pages. containing some forty-five thousand words, is said to 
have been drafted in twenty-four hours, and to have been in the printer’s hands 
forty-eight hours after Parneli’s death, a feat of composition surpassing Beck- 
with's ‘* Vathek.’’} 

HARLES STEWART PARNELL lived, and, to some extent 

died, in mystery; it is not so well known that there is also some 
mystery about his place of birth. All the biographers put the place 
of his birth at Avondale, County Wicklow, at the house of his father; 
but I heard him say himself once that he was not quite certain that he 
was not born at Brighton. Wherever the place, the year of his birth 
was 1846, and the day June 27. 

He had the usual education of an English gentleman, terminating 
with Cambridge, but there certainly never was a man who gave a less 
impression of academic training or inclinations. 
deal but not of the literary kind. Before entering public life he went 
to America, and, like his father, fell in love with one of the fascinat- 
ing daughters of the Republic whom he met at Newport. He was 
definitely engaged, but the young lady jilted him. This was not 
improbably the secret influence that drove him to public life. 

Parnell’s first impression on the Irish party was by no means favor- 
able. He stumbled in his speech, was somewhat shy in manner, and 
had a fatal and obtrusive English accent. Even when put forward on 
the strength of his family’s services to Ireland, he broke down utterly 
in his first attempt at aspeech. He was, however, elected for Meath, 
and took his seat in Parliament on the memorable occasion on which 
Mr. Butt had requested Mr. Biggar to speak against time to delay the 
passage of a Government Coercion Bill. The events of the evening 
opened Parnell’s eyes to the possibilities of obstruction. It is one of 
the reproaches against Mr. Parnell that he never originated an idea. 
This statement, as well as many others, may be true without derogat- 
ing from the extraordinary place he is entitled to hold among the 
greatest leaders of men; for the more you state, and the more you 
exaggerate his intellectual deficiencies, the more you are compelled to 
admit the extraordinary force of his powers of command. He carried 
out the tactics of obstruction in concert with Mr. Biggar, and it was 
characteristic at once of Parliamentary institutions and of the dexterity 
of Mr. Parnell, that he should be able sometimesto obtain an extraor- 
dinary triumph for a policy which so exasperated and defied the 
whole house, and the entire country. 

I remember Parnell in those days as acharming man in appearance, 
in manners, and above all, in self-estimate. 

The extraordinary success of Mr. Parnell in defying the House of 
Commons, and in forcing upon it attention to the Irish question, had 
raised the hope, as yet dim and vague, that, after all, the liberation 
of Ireland might be effected on the floor of the House of Commons. 
At any rate Parnell had the address to win over the physical force 
party; and, although the result was hardly expected, Parnell was elected 
leader of the Irish Parliamentary party on May 17, 1880. At this 
meeting a stranger to the whole party presented himself, and at the 
last moment voted for Parnell. It was Captain O’Shea. 

In this Parliament and recess of 1880 the figure made by Parnell is 
worthy of all that has ever been said of his unselfish devotion, his 
untiring labors, his reckless daring for the cause of Ireland. 

It was in 1880, and after his first election for County Clare that 
Captain O’Shea was first introduced to Mr. Parnell. At that time 
Captain O'Shea usually lived in Albert Mansicns. His wife usually 
lived in Wonerah Lodge, Eltham. What time the first favorable 
impression which Mrs. O’Shea produced on Parnell developed into 
love is not known. Captain O’Shea, in his evidence in the divorce case, 
says that he first heard that Mr. Parnell had gone to the house in 
Eltham in his absence in 1881. 

From this time forward, it is pretty clear now that Mr. Parnell and 
Mrs. O’Shea lived as man and wife. Their relations, in the heat of 
controversy, have been denounced with sufficient vehemence, and some 
persons have gone the length of describing the adultery as one aggra- 
vated by every possible circumstance—betrayal of friendship, abuse of 
hospitality, the break-up of a happy home and the like. I will dis- 
miss the verdict passed upon it in such terms by saying that, at all 
events, it must be admitted that Mr. Parnell, and the unhappy lady 
with whom he was associated, stuck to each other through peril and 


He had read a great 
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misfortune and disgrace, with a fidelity which not every marriage 
would triumphantly bear. 

However, society is able to trample on the violators of its laws 
with iron and relentless heel, and such relations as those between Mr. 
Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea cannot be entered on without paying very 
heavy penalties. On the part of Mr. Parnell it imposed disguise: 
subterfuges, and downright untruth, which I persist in thinking were 
antagonistic to his real nature. 

Then followed the Galway election in which Parnell, in defiance of 
But 
while he put all his energies and the whole strength of his will into the 


all his friends, insisted on the return of O’Shea to Parliament. 


contest, he held, so far as I know, no communication with Captain 
O’Shea. When Captain O’Shea was returned, Parnell was jubilant 
and hopeful. He seemed to feel as though he had laid a spectre, and 
was celebrating the exultant first hour of his release. 

In those days Parnell was omnipotent with his own party, but black 
care seemed to sit upon his brow, and he grew irritable, moody, and 
suspicious. At last a blow full upon him which for a moment seemed 


to threaten his existence. This was the Pigott forgery of which 


everybody now knows the true story. Parnell credited the blow to 
Captain O’Shea, and when Parnell got hold of an idea of this sort, it 
was impossible to root it out. The forgery was proved, and no sooner 
was the cross-examination over than Mr. Parnell was elected a member 
of the Liberal Club, and he soon posed as a hero in England. 

Mr. Parnell’s triumphs finally wound up in his being received as the 
honored guest and confidential ally of the great English leader at 
Hawarden. Then came the divorce suit, and black ruin. 

His death brought back the old supremacy. The leadership which 
had fallen from the hand of the living was grasped once more in the 
cold and nerveless hand of death. 

The strength of Parne!l was character rather than intellect, but 


there is no doubt about his greatness. He was a potent, a great and 


. tragic exception to Nature’s ordinary laws, like aneclipse or an earth- 


quake. 





THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN. A 
Story. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, pp. 262. 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Social 


New York ana Chi- 


{A reader who simply skimmed this story might not improbably conclude that 
it Was written with the purpose of drumming up recruits = the Salvation Army. 
Such a conclusion, however, would do injustice to the author, If he speaks with 
respect and even enthusiasm of the ‘* poor servant-girls who don the bonnet of 
the Salvation Army and go forth to a life of toil and hunger in the slums,” calling 
them ‘the St. Theresas of their times,”’ it is because he seems sincerely moved 
by the ignorance, misery, and depravity he has witnessed in London, and is con- 
vinced that none can remedy the frightful ills of the English metropolis save those 
who, like the disciples of General Booth, will go and live amidst the wretchedness 
they desire to relieve, and labor froma religious motive. The ** Redemption of 
Strahan’’ was nota redemption froma wicked life, but a change of views by 
which he came to see that the help which his sympathetic nature urged him to 
give to the miserable beings who fell under his observation in London, could not 
be given efficaciously, unless the helper, while ministering to the physical wants of 
the poor outcasts, be animated bya spiritual motive, and work in hope that bene- 
fit to the body will be followed by benefit to the soul. Portions of the story are 
written with much power, and some of its pages are pathetic. A slight glimpse of 
the framework of the tale will indicate the way in which the ** Redemption’? was 
brought about.] 


DWARD STRAHAN, living in a small country town in England, 

in the house and employ of one Joseph Bannerman, a grocer, fell 

in love with Bannerman’s niece, Mary Messenger, also residing with 

her uncle. Mary was an orphan, and Bannerman, as she had a little 

property, intended she should marry his son George. Bannerman 

was a canting Methodist who, beneath pious phrases and an affectation 

of sanctity, hid a gross life, indulging himself immoderately in carna 

pleasures. He was aware that Strahan had a liking for Mary, and 
meant to prevent a match between the two, if he could. 

Next door to Bannerman’s shop was the Red Lion Hotel, in the bar- 
room of which Strahan too often spent his evenings, for which he 
reproached himself. In addition to that he took a passing fancy to 
the barmaid, a coarse full-blown young woman, and in a moment of 
One 
Saturday night, as Strahan was leaving the shop, Bannerman, who 


boyish weakness was imprudent enough to write her a love-letter. 


had been drinking pretty freely during the evening, thought he sawa 
good opportunity of disenchanting Mary with her lover; and so, in the 
hearing of Mary, made allusions to Edward’s fancy for the barmaid. To 
drown the pain which these allusions caused him, Strahan went to the 


Red Lion. 


unconscious, and woke the next morning, greatly to his surprise, in 


There, as the result of an opiate put in his drink, he became 


bed in a room in the hotel. Knowing nothing of the opiate which had 
been administered, he supposed that he had drank to excess. The 
high-strung and sensitive youth had not the courage to face his sweet- 
heart, and, without leaving the slightest indication of where he was 
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going, took the morning train to-London. Here, after obtaining 
employment, he had opportunities for observing the dismal condition 
of things among the poor in the viler parts of London, and of seeing 
the work of the Salvation Army among them. Gradually he came to 
the conclusion that he personally ought to do what he could to help 
the almost dehumanized men and women for whom the Army labored. 
He became convinced that the only hope of achieving anything was to 
follow the method of the Army and live among the inhabitants of the 
filthy alleys and festering byways. Disgusted by the cant he had 
witnessed in the town where Bannerman lived, Strahan distrusted 
the religions element of the Salvationists’ plan. He started a social 
campaign in the very worst quarter of the English metropolis, where 
thieves, harlots, and depraved creatures abounded. Among these he 
labored for some months without tracts, prayers, or sermons, or 
religious talk, until circumstances caused him to change his mind and 
to become assured that he could effect nothing permanently with the 
objects of his care unless he built upon a religious foundation. 





THE MICROSCOPE AND HISTOLOGY, FOR USE OF THE 
LABORATORY STUDENTS IN THE ANATOMICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Henry Gage, Associate Professor of Physiology. 


By Simon 
Third Edition, 


entirely Rewritten. Part I. The Microscope and Microscopical 
Methods. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 96, interleaved. Ithaca, N. Y.: 


Andrus & Church. 


[This is the First Part only of the work, of which the title heads the title-page. 
The present Part relates to “The Microscope and Microscopical Methods.” 
Part II., which is to appear hereafter, will be concerned with the application of 
the microscope to study and investigation in Vertebrate Histology. In this edi- 
tion elementary matters have been more fully treated than in previous editions, 
and special pains have been taken with the important subjects, Homogeneous 
Immersion Objectives, the Sub-Stage Illuminator, Camera Lucidas, the Micro- 
Spectroscope, and Micro-Polariscope—that is, the apparatus which is coming to be 
used more and more in the higher fields of investigation in pure science and in 
practical medicine. The author wisely assumes that his students have everything 
to learm about the microscope, and heexplains minutely all the parts of the instru- 
ment. Suchan explanation is particularly useful in the case of Microscopic Ocu- 
lars or Eye-Pieces, of which there are some twenty-two varieties, the name of 
each of which depends upon the designer, the construction, or the special use to 
which the ocular is to be applied. The English name of each of these varieties is 
followed by its French and German equivalents. Exercises illustrating the prin- 
ciples of the microscope and the methods of itsemployment have been made an 
integral part of the work. There are five full-page piates and ten figuresin the text, 
altogether sixty-six figures, nearly all of which are from outline drawings by the 
wife of the Professor, We indicate the Professor’s observations in regard to the 
necessity of unwearied and long practice with the microscope, if the student has 
any ambition to produce original results, and as to care of the eyes. 


1891. 


IMPLY reading a work on the microscope and looking a few times 
into an instrument completely adjusted by another, is of very 
little value in giving real knowledge. In order that the knowledge 
shall be made alive, it must be made a part of the student’s experience 
In consid- 
ering the real greatness of the microscope, and the truly splendid ser- 
vices it has rendered, the fact has not been lost sight of that the 


by actual experiments carried out by the student himself. 


microscope is, after all, only an aid to the eye of the observer, only a 
means of getting a larger image on the retina than would be possible 
without it; but the appreciation of this retinal image, whether it is 
made with or without the aid of a microscope, must always depend 
upon the character and training of the seeing and appreciating brain 
behind the eye. The microscope simply aids the eye in furnishing 
raw material, so to speak, for the brain to work upon. It has been 
justly said by Beale in his ‘‘ How to Work with the Microscope” 
(London, 1880); ‘‘ It is only by being thoroughly grounded in first 
principles, and well practised in mechanical operations, that any one 
can hope to achieve real success in the higher branches of scientific 
inquiry, or to detect the fallacy of certain so-called experiments.” 

In using a microscope, divide the labor between the two eyes, #. ¢., 
use one eye for observing the image awhile and then the other. In 
the beginning it is not advisable to look into the microscope continu- 
ously for more than half an hour ata time. One should never work 
with the microscope after the eyes feel fatigued. After one becomes 
accustomed to microscopic observation, he can work for several hours 
with the microscope without fatiguing the eyes. This is due to the 
fact that the eyes become inured to labor like the other organs of the 
body by judicious exercise. It is alsodue to the fact that but very 
slight accomodation is required of the eyes, they remaining nearly 
in a condition of rest, as for distant objects. The fatigue incident 
upon using the microscope at first is due, partly at least, to the con- 
stant effort to accomodate the eye for a near object. With a micro- 
scope of the best quality and suitable light—that is, light which is 
steady and not so bright as to dazzle the eyes nor so dim as to strain 
them in determining details—microscopic work should improve rather 
than injure the sight. 
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THE RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge, XIV. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 176. 
London: The Religious Tract Society ; New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Sole Agents. 


[This little book is of nosligh: value. The author, wel! known by his admirable 
work on ** The Hittites,” has embodied in this handy manual, written for popular 
use, all the latest information on the subject derived from recent discoveries. 
Biblical ethnology, indeed, is altogether a very recent matter, since it is only 
within the last three or four years that the ethnology of the Old Testament has 
become possible. We owe the greater part of the materials upon which Old 
Testament ethnology must be based to Mr. Flinders Petrie, who, in the winter of 
1886-7, made for the British Association casts and photographs of the ethnographic 
types represented onthe Egyptian monuments. Mr, Sayce has not hesitated to 
break the accepted canon which custom has laid down for works intended for 
popular reading, and hasgiven referencesin footnotes from time totime for state- 
ments made in the text. His explanations are very lucid and simple. He is, 
indeed, obliged to use such learned terms as ** dolicocephalic,’’ ** brachycephalic,”’ 
** leptorrhine,” and the like, but these hard words are explained with the utmost 
clearness, thus adding much to the interest of his attractive pages. The book is 
divided into nine chapters, devoted respectively to ** The Science of Ethnology ”’; 
‘Language and Race;” ** The Tenth Chapter of Genesis;” ‘‘ The Semitic 
Race ;"’ ** The Egyptians;*® ** The Peoples of Canaan;” ‘ The Hittites;” 
* Africa, Europe, and Arabia; **Conclusions.’’ Thereare besides a Table of 
Races of the Old Testament; a brief Appendix, devoted to explanations of ** Ethno- 
logical Terms,”’ and an Index, Welcome are twenty-three lithographic i}lustra- 
tions, in which the solid nature of the stones presented and, the marks of time on 
them are well depicted. We digest some of the leading statements and conclus- 
ions of the Seek] 


Id5gl. 


rt. > . : . . . 

| HE science of ethnology is the science which deals with the races 
of mankind—not with nations or nationalities 

even peoples. 


, or communities, or 
Ethnological conclusions cannot be based upon philo- 
logical evidence. The fact that various peoples speak languages 
derived from a common root affords not the slightest proof that these 
peoples are of the same race. The characteristics that distinguish 
races from one another are the shape of the skull—that is, the propor- 
tion between the length and breadth of the skull; the ‘‘ convolution” 
of the brain—more important than its weight and size; the position of the 


jaws, projecting more or less; the ‘‘ facial angle "; the teeth, the form 
of the nose and eyes; the hair, its character, color, and amount on 
the body; the color of the skin. ‘The last-named is due to a pigment 
spread over the true skin immediately beneath the epidermis, or 
scarf-skin. In the case of persons of the white race who are freckled, 
the pigment is distributed it patches. Freckles are not, as is com- 
monly supposed, the result of sunburn. 

The marked and permanent distinctions of race prove, first, the 
remote antiquity to which we must refer the origin of the various races 
of mankind; and, second, that diversity of race must be older than 
diversity of language. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis, relating to the generations of Noah, 
and called by some the oldest ethnological record in existence, has 
nothing to do with ethnology and the ethnologists. There may be 
ethnological documents in the Bible, but the tenth chapter of Genesis 
is not one of them. 

The ‘‘ Semitic Race” owes its name to a confusion of ethnology 
with philology. It istoo late to displace the term. We are obliged 
to use it, with the caution that there are members of the Semitic race 
who do not speak Semitic languages, and speakers of Semitic lan- 
guages who do not belong to the Semitic race. Of one portion of 
this race—the Jews—it may be observed, that they flourish everywhere 
except in the country of which they held possession for so long a 
time. The population of Palestine at present is Canaanite, descended 
from the population which the Israelitish invaders vainly attempted 
to extirpate. The cradle of the Semitic race was in northeastern 
Arabia. Beyond that we cannot trace it. All attempts to connect it 
with the Egyptians or Libyans are mere guesses, unsupported by the 
solid evidence which science demands. 

Since the dawn of history the land of Egypt has been occupied by 
two different races. It is but recently that ethnologists have dis- 
covered that the Egyptian isa member of the white race. The red 
skin of the Egyptian is due to sunburn alone. The Egyptians came 
originally from the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps also from the 
neighboring shores of Africa. As to the Hyksos or ‘‘ shepherd- 
kings,” their exact nationality is still a matter of dispute. All we know 
with certainty is that they came from Asia. 

In regard to the peoples of Canaan—which originally signified the 
region which extended fromthe neighborhood of Beyrit southwards to 
the mountains of Jerusalem—its ancient population fell ethnologically 
under three heads. These are the Amorite clans belonging to the 
blond race and claiming relationship with the cromlech-builders of 
Northern Africa and Western Europe; the Canaaniteg, who belonged 
to a portion of the Semitic race which had separated from the parent 
stock at an early period, and exhibited strong physiological resem- 
blances to the people of Southern Arabia; and lastly, the invading 
Semitic races, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and Israelites. 

The Hittites were in no way connected with the other inhabitants 
of Palestine. Their primitive seats were in the ranges of the Taurus 
mountains and the country at the head of the Gulf of Antioch. 
Thence they spread northward and westward into Asia Minor, and 
southward into Syria. They carried with them a culture and art 
which exercised its influence on that of prehistoric Greece. 

The races known to the Old Testament are those whose descendants 
still occupy the lands surrounding the Mediterranean, With the 
exception of the negroes and the Nubians, they belong essentially to 
that historic sea. With the exception of the negroes and the Nubians, 
also, they are all descendants of the white race. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 21.—Behind 
Mr. Mills in his personal canvass are all of the 
Mugwumps who are Mugwumps because they 
want Free Trade, and want to take the short- 
est cut to Free Trade. They do not conceal | 
the motive of their advocacy of Mr. Mills’s | 
election. They care nothing for the Demo- 
cratic party except so far as it can be used to | 
promote the cause in which they are interested. 
They care very little for Mr. Mills, except so 
far as he can help them in getting the Demo- 
cratic party committed to Free Trade. They 
believe that he is with them, on the strength 
of his deeds in the past and his utterances now; 
and they are right. Behind Mr. Mills, like- 
wise, are those Democrats—a small minority 
of all of the Democrats in this country—who 
would rather follow Grover Cleveland again 
to defeat in 1892, and again in 1896, and again 
in 1900, than march to the quickstep of victory 
under the leadership of any man or men alive 
to-day. The Republicans want Mr. Mills in| 
the Speaker’s chair. We state this simple, in- | 
disputable, and significant fact as the strongest 
of reasons why the Democrats should not put 
him there. He should be turned down; not in 
the interest of Mr. Crisp, or Mr. McMillin, or | 
Mr. Springer, or any other Democrat who may | 
aspire to sit in the chair of Kerr and Randall | 
and Carlisle, but in the interests of Democracy. 


New York Times (ind.), Nov. 23.—What 
part do the five millions or so of Democrats 
who went to the polls last year and voted for 
tariff reform Congressmen propose to take in 
the Speakership contest? They were tremen- | 
dously stirred up about the McKinley Bill, 
about the favors to Trusts, and about all the 
hundred and one abuses of the robber tariff. 
They lifted up their voicesin protest and the 
voice was like an earthquake. It turned this 
country upside down. They elected to the 
House of Representatives so many Democrats 
that when Congress meets a week from to-day, 
the Republicans will be crowded into a corner. 
Neither party ever had so great a majority in 
the House. No party ever spoke outon a 
public question with more startling distinct- 
ness. Now that the Congressmen who make 
up this big majority are to begin their work, 
will the voters who elected them sit in stupid 
silence and see their commands impudently 
disobeyed? Are they willing to see them- 
selves and the country tricked and cheated out 
of the reform they thought it worth while to 
get so prodigiously excited about last year? 
And are they content to hand the legis- 
lation of the session and the making of 
the issues for next year’s campaign, and 
the management of their party over to 
the gang that is now actively opposing 
Mr. Mills’s candidacy for the Speaker- 
ship? It is the same old band of traitors and 
assassins that lived in the Democratic camp, 
fed on Democratic meat, and always thwarted 
the Democratic will and paralyzed the Demo- 
cratic hand in the days when Samuel J. Ran- 
dall—a man far more honorable than most of 
his following—was the Devil’s Advocate on 
the Democratic side of the House. We recog- 
nize in the group that is using and abusing Mr. 
Crisp’s perfectfy honorable ambition the old, 
ugly, poisonous influences that in the two 
Presidential campaigns of 1884 and 1888, and 
in many State campaigns, and in every recent 
session of Congress at Washington, have been 
exerted to balk and betray the Democratic 
party. There is the influence that through Sen- 
ator Gorman reaches to James G. Blaine and 
his highly-protected interests in West Virginia. 
There is the John R. McLean influence, always 
a Blaine influence, and in all circumstances 
hostile to the Democratic party. There is the 
Charles A. Dana influence, the potency and 
‘effect of which upon the Democratic organism 








| 
| 





can be explained only by a reference to rattle- 
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snakes. There is the David B. Hill influence, 
the influence that beat the Democrats in 1888. 
Then there are the lesser Democrats of the 
Randall stripe—only a handful all told, but 
skillful in tricks and intrigue. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Nov. 19.—The 
report that Tammany Hall members of Con- 
gress will support Judge Crisp for Speaker is 
interesting political news. The Zug/e is in- 
clined to believe it is true. Nothing could be 
more desirable for the classification and clarifi- 
cation of politics than for Tammany distinctly 
to prefer one of the candidates for Speaker, so 


| that the members of Congress from this State, 
}and from other States, should be able to tell 


whether they will join or part company with 
Tammany in its preference. The Zag/e is not 
persuaded that a majority of the Democratic 
delegation from New York State in Congress 
will align themselves with Tammany on the 
Speakership question. Probabilities favor the 
assumption that Tammany will have the honor 
of adistinct alignment of her own, so far as 
this State is concerned, and that the rest of the 
Democratic Congressmen from this State, and 
from the States in general, will experience the 
relief which flows from Tammany’s prefer- 
ence for solitude and singularity. The Zagle 
has nothing against Judge Crisp, who, under 
circumstances which do not now exist, would 
make a very excellent Speaker. The announce- 


ment in this article that Tammany has declared | 


for him is intended simply as a fact, and not in 
any sense as an assault upon the justifiable 
aspirations of the Congressman from Georgia. 
The Zagle has already stated why it thinks 
Roger Q. Mills of Texas ought to be elected 
Speaker, and the evidence which warrants the 
belief that he will be elected Speaker. It is 
gratifying to know that the evidence accumu- 


tates which renders the choice of Mr. Mills to | 


lhe Speakership extremely probable. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Nov. 19. — Mr. 
Mills is for athorough revision of the McKin- 
ley tariff, and for presenting to the country, in 
the campaign of next year, a Democratic tariff 


bill, for the people to decide between them. | 


Mr. Springer, on the other hand, contends that 
the time allowed will be too short for the 
preparation of an entirely new tariff bill, based 
upon such information as would be needed to 
make it satisfactory. He would have this in- 
formation gathered by committees before a 
general tariff bill is presented as a Democratic 
measure. Hefwould at the next session put 
wool on the free list, repealing also the duty to 
compensate woolen manufactureres for the 
higher price they pay by reason of the tariff on 
foreign material. He would also repeal the 
duties oniron ore, coal, binding twine, cotton 
ties and bagging, and some raw materials, and 
offer Free Tradeto Canada and Mexico. It 
may be that this difference as to party policy 
will have a controlling influence in the choice 
of the Speaker. There is no doubt that the 
statement of Mr. Springer’s position has made 
him more prominent in the canvass for the 
chair. The views of Messrs. Crisp and 
McMillin upon this question of party policy are 
not so well understood, though they are both 
pronounced tariff reformers. It is not im- 
probable that a Democratic caucus will attempt 
to decide the question as to the measure or ex- 
tent of tariff legislation during the session be- 
fore proceeding to the nomination of a candi- 
date for the Speakership. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Nov. 21.—It 
seems to us absolutely essential that the choice 
of the Democrats for Speaker should fall upon 
some man conspicuously identified with the 
cause of tariff reform. Mr. Crisp has always 
been very cold toward this paramount Demo- 
cratic issue, and his associations have not been 
such as warrant absolute faith in the fervor 
and sincerity of his zeal. In addition to this, 
the active support he is receiving from sources 
known to be unfriendly to the cause of tariff 
reform is of itself enough to make his election 
undesirable, because the moral effect of it 
would be undoubtedly bad. Wrom the political 
point of view, Mr. Mills is all that could be 
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desired, but he has certain faults of temper 
that tell against him as a presiding officer, and 
there is grave apprehension, even among his 
friends, that he might not always be able to 
preserve his temper and his dignity under the 
many provocations he would have to endure, 
Knowing his own weakness, Mr. Mills 
would doubtless school himself to patience; 
but there is always danger where a_hot- 
headed and impulsive man is placed in a situ- 
ation which requires constant coolness and 
self-control, We say this in no disparagemeni 
| of Mr. Mills, whom we regard as one of the 
brainiest and most brilliant men in the country , 
| and one to whom the Democratic party owes a 
| lasting debt of gratitude. Butin Mr. McMillin 
all the requirements ‘are fully met. He is as 
thoroughly identified with the cause of tariff 
reform as Mr. Mills, and has been almost as 
conspicuous in leadership on this question. 
He is superbly gifted with all the qualities 
which the presiding officer of a turbulent poli- 
tical assembly should possess; his familiarity 
with the rules of the House has been often 
proven; he has perfect command at all times 
of his temper and his faculties—is always 
ready, never ruffled, never off his guard. Ful- 
filling thus both the political and personal 
requirements, we believe the good sense and 
sound judgment of the House will make his 
election the happy solution of the contest. 








Chicago Herald (Dem.), Nov. 21.—Roger Q. 
| Mitls is handicapped in his race for the Speaker- 
| ship by the support of the Republicans. Doubt- 
| less that support is based upon qualities of 
| temper and temperament which Mr. Mills has 
displayed in the past, and which, while often 
useful in the aggressive conduct of astruggle on 
| the floor of the House, would be liable to destroy 
| his influence as Speaker. Certainly nobody 
will accuse the Republicans of sheer patriot- 
| ism inthis matter; they are out for the candi- 
| date who, according to their judgment, may be 
| best counted upon to furnish them material for 
|the next campaign. This isa normal Repub 
| lican condition now intensified by a haunting 
| memory of the disastrous reign of Czar Reed 
the first—and last. The qualities possessed by 
Mr. Springer naturally preclude his chances of 
Republican support. As sound a Democrat 
as Mr. Mills, he is a far more cautious, watch- 
ful, and conservative. His long career in the 
House has been marked by that cold and con- 
sistent devotion to the main principles of 
good government which affords the basis 
necessary to politicians of the more erratic 
sort, and without which parties could not be 
maintained nor laws provided. A good head 
|is that on Mr. Springer’s shoulders—and it is 
|never lost. Conscientious, painstaking, quick 
to understand and slow to anger, he has exhi- 
| bited on the floor those attributes of statesman- 
ship which would be especially valuable in the 
chair. The choice between a man so well 
fitted for the Speakership and so vigorously 
opposed by the Republicans and one of inferior 
adaptability pushed forward by Republicans 
ought to be an easy matter for a clear-sighted 
Democrat. 








New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 23.—Re- 
publicans might be disposed to take back seats 
in modest silence if some of the Democratic 
combatants would let them alone. But certain 
of the advocates of Judge Crisp have been try- 
ing to help him by the plea that ‘‘all the 
Republicans want Mills chosen Speaker.”’ This 
is a mistake which it seems proper to correct. 
In the judgment of most Republicans, Mr. 
Mills has infirmities of temper which render 
him a decidedly unsuitable man for the Speak- 
ership. Judge Crisp is a much more desirable 
man for that place, and his opinions on finan- 
cial questions render him more nearly a faith- 
ful representative of the real wishes of his 
party. The public wants to get 
done, first of all, and a clear-headed and 
self-controlled Speaker will be much more 
likely to get some real work out a Dem- 
ocratic House. On partisan grounds Repub- 
licans would also like to have the House 
express the actual purposes of the Democratic 
party, instead of a pretended policy, fraudu- 
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lently contrived for popular acceptance in the | 
next campaign. At the risk of seeming offi- 
cious, it may be added that the choice of a} 
Speaker does not necessarily affect the nom- 
ination of a Presidential candidate jin the least 
degree. Mr. Mills could notdo much more as 
Speaker than he can do as an_ individual 
member to forward the fortunes of Mr. Cleve- 
ind, nor could Judge Crisp accomplish much 
‘ he should try, to secure the nomination of | 
a Tammany candidate for the Presidency. If 
the Democrats select a Speaker on account of 
his Presidential leanings, they will make one 


THE 





of those customary blunders for which tke 
party is famous. They will show that they 
would rather have an exceptionally ill-qualified 
man in the Speaker’s chair, embarrassing and 
retarding the public business, than a man who 
does not worship Mr. Cleveland. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Nov. 
20.—There ought to be no doubt of the election 
of Mr. Mills tothe Speakership of the Fifty- 
second Congress. By long and faithful ser- 
vice tothe cause of Free Trade, the Texas | 
candidate is entitled to this honor from a Free | 
Trade party. He made nineteen speeches in 
behalf of Governor Campbell in the Ohio cam- 
paign, and in every one of them he pointed to 
the people of Ohio the iniquities of the ‘‘robber | 
tariff.”" True, he made noconverts, and Ohio 
went Republican by an increased majority. 
mofinting up to Presidential year figures of 
21,500, But, even though he failed disastrous- | 
ly, he represented the advanced Free Trade 
thought of his party, and if his party has pro- 
motions to bestow his claims are equaled by 
those of no other candidate for Speaker. 
There is another reason why he should 
be preferred. He is not one of the later con- 
verts to Free Trade. It is only a very few 
years since the Democratic party contained a 
large and influential element that opposed the 
principle of Free Trade. They favored a mild 
type of tariff reform, but stood resolutely 
against the repeal of Protective duties merely 
because they were protective. They voted 
with the Republicans to defeat the Mills Bill. 
But these have finally yielded to the majority 
faction of the party, and there is no longer 
any Democratic member of Congress to raise 
his voice against Free Trade. One of these is 
Judge Crisp, the Georgia candidate for Speak- 
er, who represents the old Randall contingent. 
But Mr. Mills is not one of these latter-day 
converts. He is one of the original Free 
Traders, and having brought the rest of the 
party up to his view, he is now the logical can- | 
didate of a party among whose members there | 
is no longer any division on the revenue ques- | 
tion, 


' 

SECRETARY FOSTER’S SILVER VIEWS. 
New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.), | 
Nov. 20.—The main part of the Secretary’s | 
speech [at the New York Chamber of Com-| 
merce dinner] was devoted to the importance 
of maintaining ‘‘ the parity of the two metals” | 
(gold and silver) and an inquiry as to the best 
means of securing this practical result. It 
must be evident, we think, that Mr. Foster 
understood by the phrase ‘‘ parity of the two 
metals,” which he repeated so often in his re- 
marks, their interchangeability at par. This 
could be done between any two coins as long 
as the Government or any responsible party 
was found ready to redeem the one in the other 
at the optionofthe holder. In this sense there 
is a perfect parity, that is equality, between a 
ten dollar bank-note and a gold eagle. The 
man who has an eagle can get the bank-note 
for itat his pleasure, and the holder of the note 
can exchange it foran eagle, If every holder 
of a potato could geta silver dollar for it when- 
ever he wished, and the dollar would always 
purchase a potato, there would in that sense 
be a parity between potatoes and _ silver. 
A copper cent would be on a par with a silver 
dollar as long as they were interconvertible at 
the pleasure of the holder. But if the parity 
of the two metals is held to mean that one 
shall be worth in the market just as much as 
the other in the ratio or proportion fixed be- | 











tween them forthe purpose of coinage, then 
there is no such parity now, and it has always 
been found impossible to preserve or maintain 
it. In the Mint Law, 371% grains of pure 
silver, or reckoning it according to the stan- 
dard, 412% grains, nine-tenths fine, are held 
to be equal to 25.8 grains of gold of equal fine- 
ness. To maintain the parity of the two 
metals in any proper sense of the term, as it 
seems to us, is to establish the market value 
of 371% grains of pure silver at one dollar in 
gold and of 23.22 grains of pure gold at one 
dollar in silver. To make the silver in the dollar 
equal to the gold,it should be worth $1.293 
per ounce. The last of the daily purchases 
made by the Treasury Department was at less 
than 95 cents anounce. Silver lacks over 34 


cents an ounce of the proper equality or parity. | 
It was supposed by many that the act which | 


. 4 +: | gold standard. We say trying, for it is one thing 
compels the Secretary of the Treasury to buy gold atandan edt. dry se. 


54,000,000 ounces of silver per annum, a much 
greater quantity than the entire available pro- 
duct of the country, would bring the price up 
to $1.293, and thus establish the desired par- 
ity. Itdid goupto $1.21, but dropped back 
to $0.94, whereabouts it sti!l remains. It seems 
to us that, even if it is thoughtto be desirable 
for the Government to restore and then to 
maintain the parity of the metals, the assump- 
tion that there is now such a parity is very far 
from the truth. For ourselves we can see no 
reason that there should be a parity of this 


| kind, and at any rate there is no sound reason 


that the Government of the United States 


| should undertake to establish it at the common 


expense, and the risk, we do not say the cer- 


| tainty, of involving the finances of the country 


in a most serious disaster. The ratio of silver 
to goldin market value, as any one can see by 
the published tables, has been constantly fluc- 
tuating up and down for five hundred years, 
and will continue todo so in spite of all the 
efforts of human skill. 


Bradstreet’s (Ind., New York), Nov. 21.— 
Secretary Foster’s views onthe silver question, 
as expressed at the Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner, are inthe maina restatement of those ex- 
pressed in his letter to the bankers’ meeting at 
New Orleans. He favors the existing law as 
the best that 


can be obtained inthe present 
condition of public opinion. He overlooked a 
large and important current of financial 


opinion when he said, as he did in his speech, 
that ‘‘it is now agreed on all sides that gold 
alone furnishes too narrow a basis upon whith 
toconduct the money affairs of the world.” 
There were certainly many among his audience 
who held different views. So in his conclu- 
sion, that the parity of silver with gold has 
been maintained, he made another assumption. 
If by maintaining the parity he meant that an 
equivalence in value of specific quantities of 
gold and silver had been maintained in the 
markets of the world over a period of years, 
he was inerror, for, as everybody knows, the 
value of a silver dollar expressed in terms of 
gold has varied considerably during the period 
under review. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Nov. 20.—Nothing, 
perhaps, does more to strengthen the free- 
silver lunacy than the unreasonable attitude 
taken by some of the extremists on the other 
side. Here is the New York Zvening Post, 
for example, in its comments upon Secretary 
Foster’s remarks upon the maintaining of gold 
and silver at a parity, asking: ‘‘ Why should 
the Government make a good price for silver, 
but not concern itself at all with the price of 
cotton?” This is at once specious and stupid. 
The silver question cannot be disposed of by 
treating silver as a commodity and nothing 
more. The parallelism between silver and 
cotton does not hold, for the very simple 
reason that from the beginning we have coined 
silver, and no one has ever suggested coining 
cotton. With four hundred million silver 
dollars coined, and the Government pledged 
not merely by traditions but by legislation to 
maintain gold and silver at a parity, we can- 
not be entirely indifferent to the price of the 
white metal, and anything which tends greatly 
to depreciate it must have an effect upon the 
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currency and make the task of the Government 
more difficult. Silver cannot be ignored as a 
coin. It isa commodity, bnt it is something 
more, and the real problem is to fix its proper 
place and relations in national and interna- 
tional commerce and exchange, so that it may 
safely supplement gold, instead of being a 
menace to the stability of the currency. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Nov. tg.—The 
one step remaining to be taken is the adoption 
of an international agreement asto the relative 
values of the two metals as coin. The Secre- 
tary holds that the chief obstacle to such an 
agreement is the expectation, fear, or hope, as 
the case may be, that the United States would 
adopt free coinage. That would suit Germany 
and the other countries which have a surfeit of 
silver, and are trying to introduce the single 


to pass a law and another to make the actual 
transactions of business conform to it. Silver 
is the money of small transactions, gold of 
larger, and all the legal tender acts in the world 
cannot make it otherwise. The speech of 
Secretary Foster not only favors an_inter- 
national agreement, but will tend powerfully 
to promote it. He spoke in his official capac- 
ity, it is true, but no intelligent person can 
doubt that he expressed throughout the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the Republican party and 
the general intelligence of the whole country. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S' AVAILABILITY. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Nov. 19.—Noth- 
ing in the elections indicates that the Republi- 
can voters of the Western States are educated 
tothe point of leaving the party of currency 
contraction in a National contest on the ground 
of finance and money. They talk, but only 
with slowness do they change their voting. 
The political logic is that while we have fight- 
ing chances in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
the Democracy must again took to the four 
States for many years called doubtful. Tariff 
reform, currency reform, and freedom of elec- 
tions hinge upon Democratic success next year. 
The Force Bill is awaiting a repetition of the 
vote of 1888 to come forth in a caucus whose 
members will be under more strenuous disci- 
pline than were those who carried the bill almost 
into the statutes less thana year ago. The 
Democracy must risk nothing upon experi- 
ments. Just as gladly as New England Demo- 
crats would support Russell, Western Demo- 
crats would rally to Boies. If understandings 
sre violated and factional opposition again 
breaks out in New York, then Boies will be 
asked for by the West. But as the situation 
exists to-day the promise is that Grover Cleve- 
land will be nominated by acclamation. If 
Boies is placed by his side on the ticket we 
will keep the Republicans very busy in every 
Western State while the Eastern Democrats 
make certain New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. The South has always been able 
to take care of its Democracy, and will be 
again. 


From an Interview with Senator James L. 
Pugh, of Alabama,in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald.—Who are to be the Democratic can- 
didates in 1892? New York has the unques- 
tioned ability to answer that question, if she 
can unite her delegation earnestly and heartily 
in the selection of a man, which I predict to 
be impossible. If Iam to be allowed to express 
my honest opinion as to the relative strength 
of Hill and Cleveland in their State, founded 
on reliable information, I entertain no doubt 
that Hill is 30,000 stronger than Cleveland, 
and that Hill can carry the State if he secures 
the nomination by a majority delegation from 
his own State. I cannot bring myself to the 
conclusion that Cleveland will be able to carry 
the vote of New York if he is nominated. I do 
not believe that he can carry the vote of In- 
diana. He lost both these States in the last 
Presidential election, and he is no stronger now 
than he was in 1888. I have no doubt that 
Harrison will be the Republican nominee, and 
he is much stronger now with his own party 
than he was in 1888. It is useless to deny his 
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ability, or that his Administration has strength- 
ened him generally. 
my friend when he was President as he was of 
any Democratic Senator. I oppose his nomi- 
nation from a sense of public duty to principle 
and the Democratic party. As much as I am 
opposed to the McKinley Law and the pro- 
hibitory and monopolistic system of Protec- 
tion, which it embodies, I object to making 
opposition to that law the paramount and ab- 
sorbing issue,and thereby subordinating and 
impairing the strength of every other ground 
of objection to Republican success and suprem- 
acy. My plan is to charge the enemy on his 
whole line—front, flank, and rear. 


THE PROPOSED PENSION FOR MRS. 
DAVIS. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), Nov. 20.—The 
suggestion that each of the Southern States 
vote to Mrs. Jefferson Davis a pension for the 
remainder of her life is an excellent one. It 
was first made by Gen. Joseph R. Anderson, of 


this city, who has always taken the liveliest in- | 
terest in the family of the late ex-President of | 


the Confederate States, and will no doubt be 
heartily seconded by the large majority of 
those who remember and revere the cause and 
principles for which the South fought. It is 
well known that Mr. Davis sacrificed every- 
thing save honor for that cause, and died leav- 
ing his family poor. 
sented to do as General Grant did and accept 
gifts, have left them in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, for on numberless occasions offers 
were made to raise for him large purses, while 


numerous homes were offered him in various | 


parts of the South. But all these he invari- 
ably declined on the ground that the war had 
left the people of the South poor, and they 
could not afford to enrich him at their ex- 
pense, that he was one of them, and that he 
wished to bear with them the burdens entailed 
upen his country by the disastrous conflict. 
This view, however, was taken by Mr. 
Davis because of the well-known chivalry 
and stern integrity of his character, as well as 
because of his extreme sense of justice and 
manliness. He never thought for a moment 
that he had given up a princely fortune in de- 
fense of the principles for which the South 
fought and which were so dear to him—princi- 
ples that must be co-existent with the Repub- 
lic, for when State Rights and constitutional 
liberty are destroved the Republic is dead. 
He never thought that he had worn shackles 
for the South and been humiliated as far as it 
was possible for such a brave and indomitable 
spirit to be humiliated by the enemies 
of his people. He only thought of the 
fact that he had invoked the fortunes of war 
in common with his people for their common 
rights, and that so long as they were suffering 
he was ready to suffer with them. The South- 
ern people, however, have not forgotten and 
should not forget the great sacrifices that Mr. 
Davis made for them, or that he became the 





He might, had he con- | 
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| federacy.” The Dispatch realizes that the war 


Cleveland was as much | is over, for it adds: ‘* The Confederacy is a State. 


| thing of the past. It cannot be a very costly 
| precedent for us, inasmuch as there never will 
| be another Confederacy, and therefore never 
; another widow of a Confederate President.” 
| With this understanding the North is willing 
|for Virginia to start the subscription list for 
Mrs. Davis’s pension. 


REMINISCENCES OF 1876. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 20.—We print 
elsewhere an interesting review of the events 
which have brought the Louisiana Lottery 
question to its present familiar phase. Accord- 


of the most powerful influences in enabling 


Wormley Conference, was that of the Louisi- 
ana Lottery. The representatives of Mr. 
Hayes secured the completion of the Electoral 


Fraudulent Administration, in advance, to do 
certain things desired by certain Southern 
Democrats. One of these things was to ac- 
complish the overthrow of Packard in Louisi- 
ana, although Packard had received for Gov- 
| ernor in that State a vote larger than Hayes’s 
| for President. When Mr. Hayes was seated in 
| the office to which he had not been elected, he 
proceeded to redeem the promises made 
in his behalf by Stanley Matthews and Charles 
Foster. But he was able to fulfill his part of 
the bargain mainly through the intervention of 
the Lottery Company, which furnished at New 
Orleans a sufficient number of Republican leg- 
islators-elect, willing to join with the Demo- 
crats in organizing the Legislature that de- 
stroyed Packard and seated Nicholls. Thus the 
bargain was carried out upon Mr. Hayes’s side 
by the assistance of the concern once power- 
fully described by the Hon. Benjamin Harrison 
as the Great Beast. And to that service on 
the part of the Great Beast, according to our 
correspondent’s recital of the facts, the Louisi- 
ana Lottery owes in return its present position 
of advantage in the State. 





Brooklyn Standard- Union (Rep.), Nov. 20.— 
The Suz still goes on about the ‘‘ Hayes 
Fraud,’’meaning the election of R. B. Hayes 
in 1876. The fact is, that when the Union was 
restored after the war it was thought precau- 
tions had been taken that would prevent the 
party beaten by force of arms from possessing 
the country by political force, based on de- 


| frauding those who had been emancipated by 


the sword of their electoral rights. The 
Southern white people accepted the universal 
suffrage and amnesty, emancipation, and full 
enumeration policy, at first with gratifying 
spirit, and handsomely accommodated them- 
selves to the circumstances, strange and diffi- 
cult as they were; and the Southern white 
people deserve credit for their good conduct in 





vicarious sufferer for their acts. Upon his 
head alone were poured out all the vials of | 
concentrated venom and wrath felt for them | 
by their foes, of whose unceasing malignity he | 
was made the one object. It is proper, there. | 
fore, that the South should see to it that the | 
wife of Jefferson Davis should not suffer. If | 
each of the thirteen States of the Confederacy 

will vote her an annual pension of about $500, 

none of them would ever feel it, while she 

would be relieved of all want and of all appre- 

hension for the future. And if Virginia will 

take the lead in this, she will set a commenda- 

ble example which her Southern sisters will be 

prompt to follow. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.), Nov. 
21.—The Richmond Dispatch is agitating for 
a “pension for Mrs. Jefferson Davis. It does 
not ask the United States Government to 
bestow the pension, but thinks that ‘‘ we 
should put her upon the same footing that 
the United States Government places the 
widows of its Presidents.” The ‘‘ we” 


trying times. It was feared, however, that the 
Democratic party would presently make trou- 
ble, and they began their schemes of mischief 
as soon as the fervor of patriotism that followed 
the war had cooled. The Democratic party is 
responsible for the evils that followed, result- 
ing in the reign of terror among the black peo- 
ple of the South. Precautions were taken to 
establish Election Boards, with the express ob- 
ject of guarding the rights of the black Repub- 
licans of the South. The trouble apprehended 
was that the whites would resist the suffrage of 
the blacks violently ; and it was provided that 
when there was violence the boards should 
throw out votes where mob force had been 
used, The presumption was that this remedy 


vent bloodshed at elections—that it would be a 
powerful preserver of the peace. There were 
three States of the South whose 
counted for Hayes in 1876, though disputed. 


the Democratic party should have the usufruct 
of massacres, and elect a President by mob law. 





refers to ‘‘the States that composed the Con- 


In Florida the question was whether the Demo- 


ing to this statement, which is verifiable so far | 
as it deals with the open facts of history, one | 


Mr. R. B. Hayes to carry out the infamous | 
political bargain which was the result of the | 


count at Washington in 1877 by pledging the | 


for the political influence of murder would pre- | 


votes were | 


The actual question in Louisiana was whether | 
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cratic committees with money should steal the 
South Carolina was fairly for Hayes. 

But the serious efforts of Republicans to pre- 
| vent the consolidation of the South by the nul- 
| lification of the Constitution ended then ; and 
| the Democrats would have engaged in another 
| civil war if it had not been that General Grant 
| was President ; and they seemever since to 
| have been sorry that they did not improve the 
| opportunity to Mexicanize the country. 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTORS. 

| Mew York Times, Nov. 21.—The following 
| table exhibits the Electoral votes of the States 
under both the old and the new apportionment. 
The increase in the total vote since 1888 is ac- 
| counted for to the extent of 20 votes by the 
creation of the new States of Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wyoming, and as to the remainder by 
additions of 23 votes to the apportionments of 
| States, as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; 
California, 1; Colorado, 1; Georgia, 1; Illi- 
nois, 2; Kansas, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Mich- 
igan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 
3; New Jersey, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 
2; Texas, 2; Wisconsin, I. 

States. 


| 
| 1888 1892 States. 1888 1892 
| MIADAMA. ....0.600 10 S% NMODTOSERi... 50... 5 8 
| Arkansas........ 7 S Weweee cs .....0 3 
| California ....... 8 9 New Hampshire. 4 4 
Colorado ........ 3 4 New Jersey...... 9 To 
Connecticut ..... 6 € New York....... 36 36 
Delaware........ 3 3 North Carolina.. 11 it 
lorida... 4 4 *North Dakota ne 3 
Georgia..... 12 Se eee 23 
PEGS s -Sascee os @ OPOGoR..<0...55 3 4 
See 24 Pennsylvania.... 30 32 
Re 15 Rhode Island.... 4 4 
PR ess cess vc cise 83 13 South Carolina... 9 9 
SND Srh0. 0.6.5 0's 9 1o *South Dakota... .. 4 
; Kentucky........ 13 13 Tennessee ....... 12 12 
| Louisiana. 8 OSS 13 15 
| Maine...... 6 6 Vermont........ 4 4 
| pearyiagd........ 8 i ren 12 12 
Massachusciis ... 14 15 *Washington.... .. 4 
Michigan........ 13 14 West Virginia... 6 f 
| Minnesota....... 7 9 Wisconsin....... 1 2 
Mississippi.. .... 9 @ PWyOMINE.. 2.605 5: ’ 
PRIOOUEL, 00.00 sees 16 17 — - 
PPRROMRADR 0060 css 00 3 SO icsis -40l 444 


*States organized since 1888. 





| THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

New York Times (Ind.), Nov. 24.—What- 
lever political considerations there may have 
| been in the selection of Minneapolis as the 
place of holding the Republican National Con- 
vention, the choice is not likely to conduce to 
the comfort of the Convention, The hotel 
accommodation of the town is as good, very 
likely, as of any town of the same size, and is 
quite adequate to the ordinary needs of the 
place. But the requirement of ‘‘ headquarters” 
fo. a dozen candidates, and of accommodation 
for four or five hundred delegates and an 
unknown fraction of ‘‘ boomers,” will put a 
strain upon the hospitality of Minneapolis that 
no city of less than 200,000 people could suc- 
cessfully meet. But the Republican party in 
the Northwest is in urgent need of having 
something done to keep it together, and this 
was doubtless the controlling consideration 
with the Committee. The fact that Colonel 
Shepard was the most conspicuous metropoli- 
tan ‘‘ boomer ” was a grievous handicap to the 
chances for the selection of New York, where 
also the Republican party seems to be much in 
need of something. The date of the Conven- 
tion—the first week in June—indicates that the 
Committee thinks it advantageous to open the 
campaign, since the Democrats will violate all 
precedent if they announce an earlier conven- 
tion, 


THE PLEA FOR NEW YORK. 
From the New York Herald's report of the 
| National Committee’s meeting. —\t was now 
| New York’s turn. Colonel Shepard rushed to 
the fore. He labored to rob Wall street of all 
its terrors to the Westerners, and begged them 
to come and see the men they called robber 
barons. He glowingly descanted upon the 
attractions of the metropolis, mentioning those 
of a highly moral and elevating kind, at which 
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there was considerable winking and loud 
chuckles. The Colonel described the Tam- 
many tiger as the most horrible beast ever 
known ; he told the Westerners they could not 
conceive what aterrible animal this was, and 
he strove hard to give the impression that, if 
New York did not get the Convention, Tam- 
many Would eat up every Republican in the 
State. The Colonel claimed an extra quality 
for New York sunshine; but Scott, of Omaha, 
went him one better by solemnly declaring 
that the sun rose and set every day in his 
place. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICY FOR THE COM- 
ING WINTER.—The objections to a general 
tariff bill at this time are, in our judgment, 
quite overpowering. It is an objection, in the 
first place, that it wastes a great deal of time 
and strength without producing any result, or 
giving the promise of any. It is quite certain 
that the Senate as now constituted will not 
agree to any general tariff bil) which the House 
would pass. The Senate weuld either put it 
on the shelf, or substitute the McKinley Billfor 
it, or kill it by a majority vote. And what 
would happen next? The bill, with its two or 
three thousand items, would become the pabu- 
lum of the campaign. . Every paragraph in it 
would be attacked separately, and would 
require to be defended separately. Even 
if all were defensible, only a_ very 
few persons would know how to de- 
fend them. The fighting would no longer 
be aggressive on the part of the Democrats. 
They would be on the defensive from the day 
their bill was reported by a responsible com- 
mittee, The loss of position might be fatal. It 
might even be decisive of the whole battle. 
Not only would it be necessary to defend each 
separate reduction of duty made, but also each 
separate retention of duty. We can hardly 
conceive of anything more bewildering. Un- 
doupbtedly the time will come when this risk 
must be taken, but that should be a time when 
the party can pass a bill through all its stages 
and put it in practical operation. The alterna- 
tive policy of passing a few short measures has 
the advantage that everybody can understand 
them.—Mew York Evening Post (lnd.), 
Nov, 21. 


CALM ADMONITION TO A TERRIBLY-EXCITED 
CONTEMPORARY.—In saying that ‘‘the pre- 
vailing emotion aroused by Mr. Flower’s dec- 
laration that it cost him only $5,000 to be 
elected Governor is hilarity” the 77ridune did 
not intend to disturb the calm into which the 
World had subsided after its late excitement on 
that subject. For to be entirely frank, the 
World in an angry mood does not seem to us 
an inspiring spectacle. It becomes, if we may 
be allowed the expression, too widely dishev- 
elled; it froths too much at the mouth upon 
too slight provocation to be really pleasing to 
look at. Our contemporary has an opulent 
vocabulary, which is a great treasure; and 
fluency withal, which is a gift not to be 
despised. But there were times during the 
recent controversy over Mr. Flower’s election 
expenses when it seemed to us to be too pro- 
fuse in its expenditure of language. Its use of 
epithets at times almost amounted to waste. 
Now, the 7ridune does not object on its own 
account to being called dishonorable, base, 
cowardly, malicious, lying, sneaking, and infa- 
mous, but it does not like to see first-class 
epithets of this sort emptied in torrents over a 
matter which is not of the first importance.— 
New York Tribune, Nov. 24. 


Tue CHARGE oF VENALITY AGAINST THE 
REPUBLICAN FARMERS OF NEW YORK,—Re- 
publican newspapers which account for the 
defeat of the party in the recent election on the 
theory that it was outmatched in funds by the 
victors entertain a poor opinion of their com- 
patriots. All of Roswell P. Flower’s millions 
could not have bought him the plurality he re- 
ceived. The rural counties of this State do not 
barter away their suffrage like the city slums. 
It may be possible to ascribe to the devices of 
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corruption a fractional part of the Republican 
losses in the centers of population, but the 
diminution of the vote from the farming com- 
munity, which left Mr, Fassett with a paltry plu- 
rality of 25,000, or thereabouts, to meet the 
Democratic plurality of New York and Kings 
Counties, must have been due to other causes. 
Money could not have worked this change of 
sentiment. Money the Democrats did spend in 
vast amounts, but it was to satisfy the rapacity 
of their own people, not to cross the palms of 
Republicans in any considerable number. The 
low figure of the vote the Democrats cast in 
New York City proves this beyond a shadow 
of doubt. Corruption was rampant there, and 
yet the actual plurality for Mr. Flower was at 
least 15,000 short of the estimated figure. The 
logic of this must be conclusive. Back of the 
adverse plurality in this State there lie causes 
of defection or dissatisfaction nearer the 
human conscience. These causes should not 
be covered up by Republicans and Republican 
newspapers which hope to profit by experience. 
Money enough has never been minted to de- 
bauch the Republican party.—Syracuse Stand- 
ard (Rep.), Nov. 20. 


FOREIGN. 
THE END OF THE BRAZILIAN UP- 
START. 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 24.—What- 


ever new shifting of the scene may be in store 
for Brazil, it is pretty clear that the events of 
yesterday mean the complete disappearance of 
Fonseca. He seems to have had all the ele- 
ments that go to make upa successful Dictator 
except the resolution to push his plans through 
to the bitter end. Soldier though he was, he 
seems to have had a genuine horror of blood- 
shed. Indeed, it was openly charged against 
him in the Senate by Admiral Mello that he 
had been on the point of drawing back at the 
time of the revolution in 1889, presumably out 
of this same shrinking from actual civil con- 
flict. A striking confirmation of this view of 
his natnre is given in an article published ina 
Brazilian paper a little before the dissolution 
of Congress. Rumors of animpending Dicta- 
torship were rife at the time, and a member of 
Congress wrote to the newspaper in question 
in reference to them, under the suggestive 
heading, ‘‘ Deodoro and Balmaceda.” His 
argument was that there was nothing in com- 
mon between ihe unflinching cruelty of the 
Chilian and the milder character of Fonseca, 
and he reported the following saying of the 
latter’s, which he asserted that he himself had 
heard fromthe President’s lips: ‘‘They may 
say of me what they will in Congress or out of 
it, but I declare that for no consideration what- 
ever would I cause a drop of Brazilian blood 
to flow; I would give both arms, or life itself, 
toavert bloodshed.” No doubt his final yield- 
ing was mainly due to his perception of the 
great strength of the combination against him. 
The navy appears to have played the same pa- 
triotic part adopted by the Chilian naval com- 
manders, and with equal success. Still Bal- 
maceda cannot be conceived of as giving up 
without a desperate fight, and the peaceful 
withdrawal of Fonseca witnessesto a milder 
nature, both in him and the other Brazilians. 


BRAZIL’S CHIEF NEED. 


M. H. Lane, D.D., President of the San 
Paolo College, Brazil, in the Independent (New 
York), Nov. 19.—It must be remembered that 
Brazil does not belong to Spanish America; it 
is Portuguese America, and Brazilians are an 
industrious, pacific, and peace-loving people. 
It has shaken off the official Church, and has 
begun the racefree. The present seems secure 
enough, but, of course, old methods and old 
forms will prevail largely till a new generation 
is educated into freedom. The hope of the 
nation really does not lie in the direction of 
trade, but of education. If, in the organiza- 
tion of her schools, the great principles which 
underlie Protestant Christianity obtain, so that 
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there is perfect freedom of thour’:, a sense of 
personal responsibility, if public duties come to 
be looked upon as a quasi-religious obligation, 
if conscience and personal righteousness be 
cultivated in her youth and they be educated 
into freedom and sound patriotism, we may 
expect to sec, in a few generations, a powerful 
nation whose influence in the world will be for 
good. If, on the other hand, a system of edu- 
cation be adopted without God or hope of 
future life, we may look for a reign of turbu- 
lence and corruption, leading to disruption. If 
Rome shall again fasten her grasp upon the 
schools and Jesuitical principles prevail we 
may look for the death of liberty and a repub- 
lic only in name, where the people are op- 
pressed by an official despotism worse than 
that of Russia, and where official corruption is 
the rule. We have only to look across the 
continent to see the future of Brazil. 


THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVES. 

The National Conference of the Conservative 
party of Great Britain, at Birmingham, Nov. 
24, adopted, among its ‘resolutions, the follow- 
ing: 

That, in view of the fact that the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church in Wales has been 
made a principal item in the Gladstonian programme, 
this Conference pledges itself to resist to the utmost 
this proposal, both on account of the great injury which 
would be inflicted on religion in Wales by such a step, 
and also because it would most seriously weaken the 
position of the Church in England, 

That this Conference is of the opinion that, when the 
question of representation of the people is reopened by 
Parliament, serious consideration should be given to 
the claims of women to be admitted to the franchise, 
when otherwise entitled by ownership or occupation. 

That, considering the great importance of labor 
questions, it is desirable that a Labor Department shal! 
be formed by the Government, to be presided over by 
a Minister of the Crown, to be termed the ** Labor 
Minister.” 

That this Conference desires to express its thanks to 
Lord Salisbury’s Ministry for appointing so large a 
number of workingmen as factory inspectors, but at 
the same time hopes that the Government may see its 
way to appoint women inspectors for employments in 
which their own sex are engaged. 


This resolution was rejected, chiefly on the 
ground that there had been enough Irish legis- 
lation: 


That the Conference regards with the utmost satis- 
faction the improved social and industrial condition 
of Ireland under the present Government, and cor- 
dially indorses the intention of Ministers to introduce 
next session bills for the extension of local government, 
and also forthe promotion of technical education, in 
that part of the United Kingdom, 


Lord Salisbury, in his speech, said: 


When Mr. Gladstone is able to present a Home Rule 
Bill to theelectors, and bring a decisive majority in 
favor of the bill, and nothing but the bill, I do not 
think he will have much trouble with the House of 
Lords; hut while he tries to steal the unwilling assent 
of the electors by concealing the real provisions of his 
bill, the House of Lords will be justified in insisting 
that the decision of the country shall be exact in its 
provisions. Hecannot menace the House of Lords 
without a revolution, and he cannot have his revolu- 
tion on limited eT If he imagines that the people 
of this country willallow himto set up a revolution, 
to deliver thestreets into the hands of a mob, and to ex- 
pose to all the hazards of a revolution the vast commer- 
cial and industrial interests built up in a long period of 
peace, he mistakes, as he has often done before, the real 
feeling of his countrymen. If we failed in the House 
of Lords, we should still fight to persuade the electors 
of the mistake they had committed. Great Britain’s 
vast commercial and political supremacy depends upon 
the dominion she exercisesin many lands in various 
parts of the globe, Ifyou cut off these great posses- 
sions England, unable to feed athird of her population, 
will be unable to maintain in anything but the direst 
misery the vast multitudes thatinhabit her soil. You 
would tell the world that you are so weak that Ireland 
would be wrenched from you by sheer agitation, Do 
you not think that other dependencies would take the 
lesson, on learning the feebleness of the master with 
whom they have to deal? It is one of the curses of this 
controversy that we cannot discuss in full detail this 
momentous consideration, But this question I com- 
mend to every man, whatever his position, who desires 
to preserve his country and his fellow-men from the 
greatest National calamity that ever befell a great 
country, 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE EURO- 
PEAN OUTLOOK, 

New York Herald, Nov. 23.—The bourses 
are the ganglionic centres of our modern civil- 
ization. The man who has his finger on the 
pulse of the money marxet can read the secrets 
of the situation as an open book. Nothing is 
more sensitive to changes in national policy or 
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more quick to detect danger. An upward 
market, a downward market, a confused and 
tremulous market—these are prophetic of 
events not far off. The bourses of Berlin and 
Paris are in a state of agitation, which is as 
interesting as it is ominous. It can hardly be 
accounted for by the downfall of Argentine 
securities or the upheaval in Chili and Brazil. 
These may be the contributory causes of panic, 
but they are not the causa causans: The con- 
dition of the Russian loan is a more important 
matter, but the direful failure of crops through- 
out the Continent is a factor whose importance 
cannot easily be exaggerated. The bottom 
fact which originates this feeling of uncertainty, 
so fatal to the conduct of prosperous business, 
is the consciousness that war is not far off. The 
insecurity of securities is ominous of trouble. 
Want of confidence means that the drum-beat 
is expected. When money hesitates or hides 
it is because the wind is the wrong way and 
storm-clouds are looming up. Look at the 
bourses, therefore, and you see all Europe. 
When investors take risks we have peace; 
when they think twice, or conclude to wait 
until to-morrow, we may have peace, but the 
chances are against it. It is a small sign of 
the times that Russia has halfa million men on 
the Polish frontier. Such concentration of 
force may mean cheap winter quarters, But it 
is a very large sign of the times that a quarter 
of Russia’s population are ina state of anar- 
chy and desperation through hunger. Nothing 
to eat leads to grave complications. It is the 
incentive, if not the impulse, to a battle, and it 


_has beforetime happened that Russia diverted 


the attention of her restless people by a war 
which roused their patriotic pride. Her 
huge army has made other huge armies 
necessary. Austria is on the keen watch, and 
no movement of the enemy is neglected. If 
Russia strikes, Austria and Germany must be 
prepared to return the blow. That requires an 
increased enrollment. Europe is, therefore, at 
this moment anenormouscamp. The flower 
of her people, her stalwart young men, are not 
to be found at tradesmen’s benches, but in the 
barracks. For their support, countless treasure 
is exhausted and taxes are levied to the last 
point of endurance. The people from the Ural 
range tothe sea are harried by the tax gath- 
erer, who takes everything within reach. Con- 
tentment and prosperity become impossible, 
for a man’s profits are absorbed by the Gov- 
ernment. Like apples ina press, the people 
are squeezed until there is nothing left worth 
the taking. 





‘““SUPREMA LEX REGIS VOLUNTAS.” 


Berlin Dispatch, New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Nov, 22.—The members of the Reichstag just 
now are under the influence of a strained feel- 
ing, such as has never been witnessed before. 
Disquietude and the disssentient spirit hold 
sway in a body of men always regarded as the 
mainstay of the late Government and of every 
former German Administration. The Depu- 
ties are in a mood to speak startling things, 
and the troubled state of mind reaches to every 
part of the land, and every class of society. 
From all quarters evidence is afforded that it 
is not alone fear of foreign embroilments, and 
by no means simply the concern occasioned by 
financial difficulties, which at this moment 
exercises so depressing an influence; it is 
rather, as everybody must perceive, the irrec- 
oncilable feeling excited by the young Emper- 
or’s latest maxim, suprema lex regis voluntas— 
the king’s will is the highest law. Surely in 
the constitutional nation of Germany things 
have gone far enough when so sober a journal 
as the Désseldorfer Zeitung is moved to say 
that it rests in the confidence that there is 
nothing to justify the conclusion that the 
Emperor wishes to reintroduce absolutism. 
But even that newspaper is constrained to 
recognize that if the Emperor seriously desires 
an absolute government there is nothing to 
hinder him. The Social Democrats and 
Advanced Liberals, to be sure, are of a 
different opinion, and continue to think, 
speak, and write things calculated to hinder. 
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It follows that the speech from the throne 
is looked forward to with the greatest anxiety. 
Much more is expected than the usual formal 
Budget speech. Indeed, it is predicted that 
the German Parliament will make the speech 


the occasion of a political debate akin to the | 


English, Austrian, and Hungarian debates. 
This much is clear, that the Government will 
find it a difficult task to win back the impaired 
confidence. The Chancellor of the Empire 
and his Prussian Ministry are severely criti- 
cised for their cringing submission to the Em- 
peror’s will. The Berlin Volkszeitung, for ex- 


conscientious ruler, but no minister. The 
Government has no sympathy with the people. 
This explains why Bismarck, when he passed 
through Berlin recently, was greeted with so 
overwhelming a demonstration of popular af- 
fection. This is a highly significant sign of 
the times. We cannot avoid regarding it as a 
very important indication of our political con- 
dition that there is so strong a demand or 
Bismarck’s return to the Reichstag.” 





THE FRENCH ARMY. 

Christian Union (New York), Nov. 21.— 
Several weeks ago, in commenting on the mili- 
tary manceuvres in Europe, attention was 
drawn to the marked improvement of the 
French in every department of the service. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who is probably the most 
competent military critic among civilians, and 
who has been a very close student of military 
affairs for many years, made a careful study, 
under peculiarly advantageous conditions, of 
the recent manceuvres, and in a current num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review declares, without 
reservation, that in all essential principles the 
French Army is now the very best in Europe, 
and that in the event of a struggle between 
France and Germany the odds would be in 
favor of the French. He praises every depart- 
ment of the service, although he regards the 
cavalry as, on the whole, the least effective. 
He not only affirms his conviction of the great 
superiority of the French infantry over any- 
thing which France has produced of recent 
years, but declares that it is quite equal to the 
infantry which marched over Europe under the 
first Napoleon. The artillery he regards as 
being almost equally efficient. On the point 
where some observers were doubtful, the qual- 
ity of the French generals, he is explicit in 
giving them the very first rank as strategists, 
and he places them above the contemporary 
German generals in their capacity for handling 
large masses of men. This judgment will un- 
doubtedly give great satisfaction in France, 
and may tend to further the interests of peace 
by increasing the reluctance of the Germans to 
enter upon any struggle with their old enemy. 
On the other hand, it may jeopardize peace by 
making the French more eager for that revenge 
upon which they are undoubtedly bent. 


RECENT VOTES IN SWITZERLAND. 


L’Indépendence Belge (Brussels), Oct. 23.— 
The Swiss people have just voted on two im- 
portant questions: the tariff duties to be 
imposed on imported goods, and a new Article 
of the Constitution, giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment a monopoly of issuing bank-bills. 
The tariff has a distinctly Protectionist lean- 
ing. It was made in view of the negotiation 
of commercial treaties; but in the Chambers 
the large manufacturers and agricultural pro- 
ducers, especially the cattle-breeders, gave 
their colleagues to understand that if treaties 
could not be made embodying favorable tariffs, 
the general tariff must be applied. In conse- 
quence of this threat a ‘‘ League Against 
Making Provisions Dearer” was formed. It 
gained recruits in the towns and cantons of 
French Switzerland, and demanded that the 
tariff issue be submitted to the people. 
This was done, and all German Switzerland 
voted in favor of the tariff. As the vote in 
that part of Switzerland is the larger, it de- 
cided the question. As to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s having a monopoly of issuing bank-bills, 
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it was a proposition due to a double current of 
opinion. On the one hand, the plan took the 
form of a sort of ‘* State Socialism,” which re- 
gards bank-bills as a species of paper money, 
demands that the State have the right to issue 
and reap a profit from them, and aims to create 
a State Bank. Onthe other hand was what 
may be termed commercial advocacy, favoring 
the issuance of bank-bills not by a State Bank 
but by a private bank, organized on the model 
of the Bank of France or the Bank of Ger- 
many. There were thus two schools, agreed 


| in desiring a monopoly, bnt in opposition to 
ample, says: ‘‘ The world sees a powerful and | 


each other on the question as to what author- 
ity shonld issue the bank-bills. The vote was 
in favor of having the bank-bills issued by the 
Federal Government. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 





THE LOTTERY AND THE SALOON, 

New York Voice (Proh.), Nov. 26.—The 
Louisiana Lottery robs the people of twenty- 
two millions a year and returns ten millions in 
prizes. The saloons rob the country of over 
one billion dollars a year and return nothing. 
The lottery compels no one to buy its tickets ; 
like the saloon it simply entices them, and the 
‘*personal liberty” cry is just as applicable 
to one as to the other. The lottery wants 
legal protection and offers $2,500,000 a year to 
obtain it. The saloons want legal protection 
and they get it for far less. The lottery 
arouses false hopes and develops the desire 
for gambling; but it does not, as the saloon 
does, make raving maniacs out of men, for the 
time being, who commit all sorts of crimes of 
violence, and for which two-thirds of all the 
arrests are made. The lottery has acquired 
a gteat political power in Louisiana which it 
uses for corrupt purposes; but the liquor traffic 
has acquired, not in one State alone, but in 
thirty-eight States, an equally dangerous 
power, which it uses with even greater in- 
solence and damage. Looking at the mat- 
ter solely in the light of moral duty, is there 
not ten times as much reason why men should 
raise up their voices against the legalization of 
the saloon in their own States as for their op- 
position to the further legalization of the Lou- 
isiana lottery ? Some say that the cases are not 
parallel because the saloon is not always and 
of necessity an evil. Did not Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, in his letter, carefully intimate that a 
lottery is not fer se an evil? There are church 
lotteries that are certainly as innocent as any 
saloon, yet the law which these men are striv- 
ing after sweepingly prohibits all lotteries. 
Others plead inability to close the saloons; 
but have they not more ability to close the 
saloons of New York, where they have a vote, 
than in Louisiana where they have none? No 
one asks Father Elliott or Lyman Abbott to 
close the saloons; but have we not the right to 
ask that what power they have shall be exerted 
to that end? We have little hesitation in 
saying that the State of New York could as 
easily stamp out the liquor traffic as the Stat 
of Louisiana can stamp out the lottery, if the 
leaders of thought and action were to manifest 
the same courage here as there. The fault for 
the political corruption and the debased moral 
standards of our day lies more with the leaders 
of public sentiment, especially those who are 
looked to as teachers of morals, than with the 
people,despite the fact that these leaders justify 
their action by the condition of ‘‘ public senti- 
ment.” 





INTERNAL REVENUE RETURNS. 
Bradstreet’s (New York), Nov. 21.—The 
receipts from’ Internal Revenue continue to 
increase, as they have done for some years. 
The total receipts for the last fiscal year, accord- 
ing to the report of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, amounted to $146,035,416. This 


| was an increase of more than $3,400,000 over 


the receipts for the preceding fiscal year, and 
a higher point than has been reached since 
1870, with the single exception of the year 
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1882, when the receipts slightly exceeded those 
for the last fiscal year. The taxes from tobacco 
collected during the fiscal year amounted to 
$32,796,270, a decrease of $1,162,720 as com- 
pared with those derived from the same source 
during the preceding fiscal year, This reduc- 
tion was mainly owing, of course, to the reduc- 
tion by the tariff act of last year of the 
tax on snuff, chewing, and smoking tobacco 
from 8 cents to 6 cents per pound, and to the 
repeal of certain special taxes, which went 
into effect on May 1 last. Spirits produced and 
deposited in distillery warehouses during the 
fiscal year amounted to 115,962,339 gallons, an 


increase of more than 6,686,000 gallons over | 
the amount so produced and deposited during | 
The quantity of | 


the preceding fiscal year. 
spirits in distillery warehouses at the close of 
the fiscal year amounted to 113,000,000 gal- 
lons, the largest quantity ever held at the close 
of any fiscal year. The increase during the 
last two years amounted to over 43,000,000 
gallons, but has been exceeded in the years 
from 187g and 1881, when it was over 45,000,- 
000 gallons, and from 1880 to 1882, when it 
was over 58,000,000. The distilled spirits in 
the United States, outside of customs bonded 
warehouses, on Oct. 1 last, amounted to 152,- 
945,773, of which 106,539.498 gallons were in 
bonded warehouses, 14,406,275 gallons in the 
hands of wholesale liquor-dealers, and 32,000,- 
ooo gallons in the hands of retail liquor-deal- 
ers. The average stock of each retail liquor- 
dealer in the United States is estimated at 150 
gallons, 


THE W..C. T. U. PETITION FOR 
BRUSSELS TREATY. 

Zo the Senate of the United States in Execu- 
tive Session Convened: 

The National W.C. T. U. of the United 
States, at its session held in Atlanta, Ga., No- 
_ vember, 1890, directed its officers to petition 
you, in its name, urging our National codper- 
ation with the other great Powers of the earth 
in efforts to prohibit the slave and rum traffic 
within the limits of the Free Congo State, as 
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provided for in the so-called Brussels treaty, | 


which has already been signed by sixteen of 
the seventeen Governments represented in the 
aforesaid Conference. And further, ‘‘as a 
great moral responsibility will rest upon us as 
a Nation (if the validity and the success of the 
treaty depend on the unanimous consent of all 
the signatory Powers to its ratification), this 
assembly declared that it is the urgent duty of 
every Christian and philanthropic citizen to 
use his influence to secure the ratification of 
this treaty on the part of our Government, so 
that as a Christian Nation we may not be held 
responsible for any neglect by which a helpless 
heathen people may be crushed and cursed by 
the unrestricted sale of intoxicating liquors 
within its bounds.” 

The temperance society which took the 
foregoing action and entrusted your memorial- 
ists to present its wishes to your honorable 
body is, as is well known, the largest in the 
land. It represents forty-four State and five 
Territorial Unions besides the Dominion of 
Canada, and ten thousand Local Unions with 
a following of not less than half a million 
souls. 

The present action was taken with utmost 
deliberation and with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility involved. Our Union evidently 
viewed our present position as a Nation, in 
this regard, with consternation and alarm. 
The thought of this most Christian and culti- 
vated Nation being the means of riveting the 
chains of slavery upon this poor, helpless 
people and deluging their land with all the un- 
told horrors of the liquor traffic, evidently 
stirred its religious sensibilities to the utmost, 
and therefore when this society thus presents 
its appeal it may be well understood to mean 
all that it implies. 

If it is suggested that, according to what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, it is not con- 
sistent with the established policy of this Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the affairs of other 
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| Nations, the ready answer is, why then did | 
| our Nation take any part in the Conference ? | 
| Does not the power to assist in making the | 
treaty imply the power to ratify and enforce it? | 
And, moreover, can this great Christian Nation | 
afford to hide behind such a subterfuge as-this, 
when a great moral question like the present 
one is forced upon her consideration? Is it 
not too late in the nineteenth century for a 
Nation like this to claim everything for trade 
and commerce, and nothing for right and jus- 
tice and humanity and National honor? Are 
we prepared to put ourselves in such a position, 
in relation to this poor, helpless people, that 
we shall become a by-word and an astonish- 
ment to the other Nations of the earth? 

In the name, therefore, of the great body 
which we have the honor to represent, and in 
the name of justice and humanity, and that 
religion which has made this Nation what it is, 
we beg you, if not already too late, that you 
take the earliest opportunity possible to ratify | 
the aforesaid treaty, and secure for this help-| 
less people all that was contemplated by its 
enactment, and your petitioners will ever pray, 


WOMEN IN THE LEAD. 

The Advance (Chicago), Nov. 19.—Men alone 
will never insure the triumph of the cause of 
temperance. Women alone can never bring 
victory to this vast undertaking. Of primeval 
man in the Garden, it was said that it was not 
good for manto be alone. There is no such} 
thing as a home where both do not dwell | 
together. In the matter of temperance, as in | 
that of all other great causes, good men and | 
good women must together and evenly bear | 
|forward the banner of progress. And then | 
| by no single agency will the crowning consum- 
| mation be gained. At the present time, in 
this advancing temperance campaign, it has to 
be said that the men lag behind the women. 
The National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has grown into international propor- 
tions. It is true, it has as yet a membership 
in this country, as just reported, of only about 
one hundred and fifty thousand; but its com- 
pact organization has multiplied manifold its 
actual power. Besides Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, its illustrious President, it has gathered 
into its service and inspiring championship a 
great number of other noble women, women | 
of splendid qualities of mind and character and 
distinguished capacity for doing things. To| 
begin to name them would be invidious, and 
the list is too long to be easily counted ; m° 
are those most prominent always the ones 
most effective and useful. 

















Dr. CROTHERS ON THE KEELEY CURE.—| 
The bichloride will recruit a large number for | 
all the various asylums and hospitals, and, like | 
the saloon itself, it will grow on the ignorant 
credulity of its patrons. This is the age of 
empiricism in the study of alcohol and inebri- 
ety. The bichloride will be followed by other 
specific remedies, which promise great results. 
Already several rivals have started, claiming | 
larger numbers of cures and more certain res- 
toration. Obviously the medical man has a) 
grave duty to teach and direct the public mind 
in this matter. The drink problem and the 
inebriate are questions requiring scientific | 
study and scientific means and remedies for 
their solution and cure. There are no miracles 
known in the realm of therapeutics; there 
are no drugs or combination of drugs whose 
values are enhanced by mystery. The de- 
generation from alcohol is only reached by 
the use of means along the line of scientific 
research.— 7. D. Crothers, M. D., in the 
Times and Register (Philadelphia), Nov. 21. 


Mrs. Hunt’s HicH Horpe—A QUALIFYING 
CONSIDERATION.—A ray of hope breaks across 
the temperance reform skies and brightens up 
the whole horizon of the future. According to 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, one of the most earnest 
advocates of total abstinence in the country, it 
is only a question of ten or fifteen years to the 
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| settle accounts with the drink demon. 
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realization of the dream of universal sobriety 
in the United States. Mrs. Hunt has entered 
into a profound mathematical calculation on the 
subiect and come to the conclusion that when 
the 13,000,000 children now under instruction 
in temperance laws shall have become citizens 
the five or six million voters among them will 
We do 
not like to dash these roseate hopes to earth, 
but is Mrs. Hunt certain that her figures will 
come out allright? Has she given due con- 
sideration to the fact that the ‘‘ demon”’ is go- 
ing to take up the work of educating the pros- 
pective voters at some stage of the game, with 
the intention of graduating a large number of 
them from his own academy? Can she hold 
the prospective voters among the juvenile le- 
gions she is now training in the sacred cause 
when the time comes for them to join the 
‘*deestrict’’ association and the ward leaders 
are moved to profound concern about the cast- 
ing of their first vote? That is the next prob- 
lem for her to solve. If she can do it Prohibi- 
tion will sweep the country and elect its Presi- 
dent not later than 1906.—New Yors Recorder, 
Nov. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THANKSGIVING. 

The Golden Rule (Boston), Nov, 19.— 
Thanksgiving is preéminently the home fes- 
tival. From a provincial origin it has achieved 
a National observance, because its main idea 
centres in something as precious to the dweller 
by the Golden Gate as to the citizen on Mass- 
achusetts Bay. The sanctuary of God is 
opened for public worship, but at the family 
altar the most fitting devotion rises. Thanks- 
giving Day issacredtothe home. This truth 
is one that greatly needs emphasis. Home 
life in our land to-day is in various ways weak- 
ened and evenimperiled. In many quarters 
marriage is losing its sacredness and housekeep- 
ing is getting out of fashion, The boarding 
establishment, with its greater chance for selfish 
indolence, is displacing truly domestic habits. 
Club life, secret societies, and fraternal organ- 
izations are sapping the strength of the home 
from another side. Amid all the inventions 
and labor-saving appliances of the present, 
there is a sad lack of improvement in the gen- 
eral methods of household work. Even the 
Church itself unintentionally, bnt no less dis- 
astrously, is sometimes encroaching on the 
richness of home life by its many demands on 
the individual Christian. In the presence of such 
tendencies, it is a matter of rejoicing that once 
a year we have a festival of universal observ- 
ance and marked sentimental power, which 
offsets in some degree these unfortunate in- 
fluences and magnifies the fundamental insti- 
tution of Christian civilization. 





— 


THE REMAINS OF GENERAL GRANT, 


Washington Post, Nov. 22.—The country 
was led to believe in the summer of 1885, 
even before the interment at Riverside, 
that as a condition of this distinction the 
metropolis would speedily erect a memo- 
rial worthy of Grant’s fame and of such 
splendid architectural design and ornateness as 
to command the worshipful reverence of 
American patriotism for ages to come and 
elicit world-wide admiration as a masterpiece 
of art. Since that time plans have been 
adopted of which the chief merit seems to be 
thatthey conveniently admit of building the 
monument in installments, each complete in it- 
self ; and the sum of about $154,000 has been 
raised by fitful solicitation here and there 
toward erecting the proposed million-dollar 


structure, This amount, it is estimated, will 
be sufficient to lay the foundations, and 
the Committee announce that only $500- 


000 more will be needed to comply with the 
plans accepted. Where the money is to 
come from nobody seems to know. The 
only scheme devised by the Committee for 
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its collection is the publication and sale of a 
sages ct picture of the monument as 
it look when completed! Evidently the 
rich men of New York, the millionaire patriots, 
the men who boasted longest and loudest of 
what New York was going to‘do, are not in it. 
The enterprise has practically come to a stand- 
still so far as Gotham is concerned. Is it any 
wonder the veterans whom Grant led to vic- 
tory are out of patience with this pitiful and 
sordid exhibition ? Is it any wonder the instinc- 
tive feeling is reasserting itself among them 
that the National Capital only is the appro- 
priate burial place for their old commander, 
and that Congress should lose no time in mak- 
ing provision for his reinterment here? The 
feelings of Mrs. Grant and her children in re- 
gard to this matter are well known. They are 
ready to accede to any arrangement that shall 
most nearly represent the wishes of the old 
soldiers, the survivors of the Union armies, 
the people at large. There can be no doubt 
as to what the trend of sentiment is, and it 
should be so impressed upon Congress during 
its coming session that there shall be no mis- 
interpretation of its meaning—no further eva- 
sion of the legislation it calls for. 


CANADA AND COPYRIGHT. 


The Critic (New York), Nov. 21.—Canada 
is still quarrelling with the mother country 
about her right to legislate for herself in copy- 
right matters, and in the meantime the Ameri- 
can author comes out at the little end of the 
cornucopia. When President Harrison, on 
July 1, 1891, declared British authors to De in 
a position to profit by our new copyright law, 
assurance had been received from Lord Salis- 
bury that ‘‘ the law of copyright in force in all 
British possessions permits to citizens of the 
United States of America the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as to 
British subjects.” Yet the Dominion Govern- 
ment has refused to grant copyright to the works 
ef American authors, on the pretext that it is 
not bound to recognize the ‘‘ agreement” 
between this country and the Imperial 
Government. There is, in fact, no ‘‘ agree- 
ment”; the matter is covered by the laws 
of the two countries. Inaninterview reported 
in the 77vidune, Librarian Spofford is quoted 
as saying that Canadian authorsand publishers 
have been quick to take advantage of our new 
law, and have even obtained privileges in con- 
nection with it which no one else has asked 
for: He believes, therefore, that the action 
of the Canadian authorities will not be a popu- 
lar one in their own country, as it may provoke 
the President to exert his power ‘‘to alter or 
amend his proclamation of July 1, 1891, as to 
Canada or any other country which shall 
refuse to grant to our citizens the privileges 
and benefits which. we grant to its citizens.” 
Mr. Spofford reports a constant increase in the 
number of applications for copyright b~ foreign 
authors, 





LORD COLERIDGE ON MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


The Tablet (London), Nov. 7—Mr. Bruce 
Joy’s bust of the late Matthew Arnold was un- 
veiled on Saturday by Lord Coleridge, in the 
baptistry of Westminister Abbey. He accom- 
plished the feat by the aid of a specch which 
was—as one expects to find from Lord Cole- 
ridge—academic, scholarly, and mildly re- 
fined. He described Matthew Arnold as 
throughout life ‘‘a bright boy” from the day 
when, in 1829, he recited a rhetorical passage 
from Burke, to the day when, 60 years later, 
he was laid to sleep in Laleham churchyard. 
He causually touched upon the subject ‘‘of his 
uneventful yet most interesting life”; of the 
gradual fashion in which he overcame the 
sneers, the prejudices, the flippant judgments 
of men whose words have long since ceased to 
influence, if they ever influenced, the opinion 
of men of cultivated, reflecting, independent 
minds who think for themselves, and who de- 
termine in the last resort and without appeal 
the permanent olace of an author in the goodly 


! Bysshe Shelley. 
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fellowship of his equals or superiors. Lord 
Coleridge proceeded to draw a really interesting 
parallel between Matthew Arnold and Horace. 
Calling back, he said, with the inexactitude of 
haste the great names of literature, there was 
one man between whom and Matthew Arnold 
he seemed to see a curious likeness — a 
very great man — a man not the greatest, 
but the most read and the oftenest quoted of 
all Latin authors—Horace. Horace wrote 
nothing without metre—nothing, at least, that 
has survived; but he wrote in two styles—he 
was a great lyric poet, and he wrote satires 
and epistles in hexameters, it was true, but 
except in a few bursts of noble language his 
hexameters were, as he said, hardly distin- 
guishable from prose itself. As a satirist he 
had been beautifully described ‘* by a successor 
purer than himself ’’—one need not name Per- 
sius, whom Lord Coleridge proceeded to quote. 
The description, ‘‘omne vafer vitinm,” etc., 
the speaker thought might pass for one of 
Matthew Arnold. Another point on which he 
thought to trace a resemblance was their com- 
mon love of the country. Fit to adorn and 
fond of adorning those chosen companies which 
were fortunate enough to secure his presence, 
Matthew Arnold lived habitually, quite as 
much by choice as by necessity, away from 
London, and even when he took for atime a 
London house he would go down from time to 
time for a day into the country simply to 
refresh himself with a sight of his dogs, his 
birds, his trees, his flowers, and all those sights 
of fields and sky which he needed to revive his 
spirits and keep his mind in tune. In this he 
was human, natural, simple, and—like Horace. 
He concluded by asking his hearers to pay in 
their memories a nobler tribute to Matthew 
Arnold than ‘‘ his oldest friend has been able 
to render.” 





THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 


The Academy (London), Nov. 7.—The year 
1892 wili be the centenary of the birth of Percy 
Aug. 4is the precise date. 
The Shelley Society, which was founded in 
1886, has reason to expect that the year will 
be marked by two incidents important to the 
poet’s admirers: (1) A Shelley Concordance 
will be published by the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford—a laborious and valuable work, pro- 
jected and carried out by the zeal and munifi- 
cence of a member of the society, Mr. F. S. 
Ellis; and (z) Lady Shelley, the widow of the 
poet’s son, will offer to the nation, or to some 
public body, a monument of Shelley in marble 
and bronze. The society wish to beartheir part in 
commemorating thecentenary. Withthis object 
they propose to obtain a fresh performance of 
Shelley's tragedy of ‘‘ The Cenci,” which was, 
for the first and only time, acted at their in- 
stance in 1886at the Grand Theatre in Isling- 
ton. Lovers of the drama have not forgotten 
the preéminent excellence of the performance, 
on that occasion, of Miss Alma Murray and 
Mr. Herbert Vezin, not to speak of other 
actors. The Shelley Society are not at present 
in a position which would warrant their under- 
taking the entire cost or responsibility of a 
fresh performance of ‘‘ The Cenci.” ‘They, 
therefore, invite codperation from other quar- 
ters. The performance must, of course, be a 
private one, and the audience will be confined 
to subscribers of a guinea each. For this 
guinea every subscriber will receive two tickets 
forthe performance of ‘‘ The Cenci,” besides 
such publications (one or more) as the society 
may issue for 1892—probably at least a reprint 
ot Hogg’s original articles on ‘‘ Shelley at Ox- 
ford.” No other liability will attach to sub- 
scribers; but the society wish, as a fitting 
precaution, to obtain promises towards a 
guarantee fund, in case the subscriptions fall 
short of the moderate cost of the performance. 





SUPERFICIAL LITERARY WORKMANSHIP AND 
CriticisM.—Too much literary work is being 
done in a hasty and perfunctory manner, with 
the object not so much of doing the country 
service by adding to its stock of sound, reliable 
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books, but chiefly for the pecuniary gain, and 
also for whatever glory may accrue. So far 
as glory is concerned, it appears that the more 
superficial writers are getting almost as much 
of it as those who devote themselves ardently 
to the tasks they undertake. .The book- 
reviewing of many papers is a very poor sort 
of criticism—if it can be called criticism at all. 
In many cases the reviewers are overworked 
and have not the time at their disposal! that is 
requisite for thorough investigation of facts 
and statements, and in consequence they pass 
over the works of fairly well-known authors 
with acomplimentary paragraph or two, and 
think that the author and the public will be 
pleased with it. None but very thin-skinned 
authors will resent having their errors cor- 
rected, and it is certainly an imposition upon 
the reading public to laud and praise indis- 
crimately books that are not by any means 
worthy of it. When this is done there remains 
no bounty upon the better work, which, like 
virtue, is its own reward.—Halifax Critic, 
Nov, 20. 


OBITUARY. 





LORD LYTTON. 


New York Times, Nov. 25.—The latest Lord 
Lytton divided his attentions and his ambitions 
so equally between the career of his father and 
the career of his uncle that he did not seem to 
have any profession, but to be a dilettante and 
an amateur both in letters and in _ politics, 
Nevertheless, he surpassed both in their re- 
spective lines of more serious effort. Although 
he is not to be compared with his father as an 
author, he is very much better known in this 
courtry as ‘‘ Owen Meredith” than as Lord 
Lytton, and there is still a demand for ‘‘ Lu- 
cile,” while no publisher would consider a 
proposition to bring out a new edition of Bul- 
wer’s novels. ‘‘ Lucile,’’ indeed, is one of a 
considerable class of works that seem to appeal 
with success to the sentiments of the 
pubescent human being, and which, as he out- 
grows, he leaves the appetite for to a succeed- 
ing generation, though, of course, a liking for 
this literature may linger on to middle age, 
like a taste for sweets. On the political side, 
his success was even more marked, for no such 
preferment ever came to Sir Henry Bulwer in 
his long and important diplomatic career as 
was bestowed upon the nephew who began 
that career as an attaché to his legation at 
Washington in 1849. The viceroyalty of India 
and the Embassy of Paris were posts of a rank 
which the elder diplomatist never reached, 
while the honors of the family were raised to 
the highest point by the creation for the 
nephew of the Earldom of Lytton in 1880. 
Along with a considerable share of his father’s 
talents, the son seemed to inherit some of his 
faculty for raising animosities and for doing 
tactless or ridiculous things. At the same time, 
the prosperity of his career was due to his own 
faculties, which included a very versatile in- 
tellectual curiosity, and which made his life 
very interesting to himself and in many re- 
spects very typical of the contemporary well- 
born Englishman of culture. 


W. J. FLORENCE. 


Philadelphia Times, Nov. 20.—Mr. Flor- 
ence’s death will be a real sorrow to many 
thousands of people. He had been so long 
identified with the brightest and sunniest as- 
pects of our American drama, and his own 
personality was so bright and sunny, that very 
few actors of this day have any such place in 
the popular heart as was held by “ Billy” 
Florence. Veteran as he was, he was by no 
means an old man. He ought to have had 
many years of useful work and well-earned en- 
joyment still before him. But the relentless 
exactions of the profession, in these days of 
restless wandering, have carried him off before 
his time and left us all the poorer. 
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London, Nov.,, 


Nov., 3 Pp. 
her place is 


Edgar Fawcett. Arena, Dec., 
10 pp. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 
Catacombs (the Roman). The Origin and Development of. Donahoe’s Mag, 
Dec., 8 pp. 


Chartering a Nation, Julian Ralph. Harfer's, Dec., 16 pp. 
personal observation and adventure in the far Northwest. 
es - santhemums. From the French of Jean Dybowski. 
us. 
Dogs, The Training of. Wesley Mills. M.D. Pog. Sc., Dec., 9 pp. 
Fur-Seal and the Seal Islands. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U. 
Education for Alaska. Chautauguan, Dec.,4 pp. 


House, How I Built One for Less than $3,000. Mary Dean. 
3pp. Illus. Tells how a substantial 
was built for $2,352. 


London (Tudor), A Walkin. Walker Besant. 
vision of London 300 years ago. 


Illus. Sketch of 


Chaperone, Nov., 4pp. 


Illus. 
S. General Agent of 


Home-Maker, Nov., 
ouse containing nine fair-sized rooms 


Harper's, Dec.,15 pp. Illus. A 


a he (the), Ten Days on. 
e 


William G. Eggleston. 
lius 


scription of a trip down the Mississippi. 
Sara M. Handy. Lifppincott’s, Dec., 4 pp. 
A Trip Up. Armand De Potter. 


Cosmop., Dec..8 pp. 


Negro Supersitions. 
Nile (the), 


ie), Chautauguan, Dec.,7 pp. lus. 
Descriptive. 

Philz (From) to Wady Halla. Gebel Effendi. Cosmog., Dec., 11 pp. Illus. Des- 
criptive. 

Rapid Transit in Great Cities. Lewis M. Haupt.“ Cosmog., Dec., 12 pp. Illus. 


Deals with what has been accomplished, and proposed plans. 
San Diego, In and About. Tilus. 
Sherman, With, in His Army-Home. Theo. R. Davis. Cosmog., Dec., 11 pp. 

Illus. Description of Sherman's army-life ; with sketches made by the author, 


Shire (The Colonial). Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Historical, 


Chaperone, Nov., 5 pp. Descriptive. 


Chautauguan, Dec., 4 pp. 


Trenton and Princeton, Battles of. 
6 pp. Illus. Historical. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson. Kate J. Poller. 
cal and descriptive. 


John Clark Ridpath. Chautauguan, Dec., 


Home-Maker, Nov ,3 pp. Illus. Hstori- 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Catholic People (A) Which is Awakening. L'Abbé A. Kannengeiser. 
mt, Paris, Oct. 25, pp. 33. The people are those of the 
en, and their awakening is shown in recent elections there. 
Catholicism, Its Present and Future in France, According to Mr. Taine. 
de Broglie. Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25, pp. 27. First paper. 
Conclave (The Future). Raffaele de Cesare. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Oct. 1, 
pp. 18. Speculations as to who will be the next Pope. 
Hebrews, The Military Institutions of. Henry Lehr. 
Nov., pp. to. Descriptive paper. 

Holy Land (The). Carlo Del Pezzo. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Oct. 1, pp. 24. 
Second part of Reminiscences of Travel, 
Moravian Missionaries, The First in France. 

Nov., pp. 21. Historical paper. 
P. (the), the Temporal Power of, As to the Origin and Vicissitudes of. G. 
) ni. Rassegna Naziouale, Florence, Oct. 16, pp. 22. Dialogue on the 
subject. 


Corres- 
rand Duchy of 


Abbé 
Rew. Chretienne, Paris, 


D. Benoit. Rev. Chretienne, Paris 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Accidents to Workmen While Doing Their Work for Their Employers. A. Bech- 
aux. Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25. pp. 13. What measures were recommended 
“ the subject named, at the International Congress at Berne in September 
ast. 

Children, The Question of. Henri Joly. Corresfondant, Oct. 25, pp. 30. How 
shall the authorities treat children who require reformation or punishment ? 

Nation (A), The Source of Its True Greatness. N. Recolin. Rev. Chretienne, 
Paris, Nov., pp. 10. A sermon preached at Paris by the reverend writer in 
January this year. The source indicated is Justice. 

Public Assistance and Colonization. Alfred Muteau. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. 
1, pp. 22. Advocating sending children who have to be supported by charity to 
the cclonies to be brought up there under proper supervision. 

Socialism (Contemporaneous). Girolamo Boccardo, Nuova Antologia, Rome, 
Oct. 16, pp. 45. Account of the evolutions of thought which have taken place 
during tae last fifty years in everything comprised in the word Socialism. 


Taxes, The Projects of Reforms of, Since 1870, E. Fournier de Flaix. Nouved/e 
Rev., Paris, Nov. 1, pp. 25. Su tions for reforms in the mode of imposing 


taxes, founded on a review of projects of that kind proposed since 1870. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


Algerian Insurrection of 1871. Alfred Rambaud. 


pp. 17. Historical paper. 

Crimea, The Expedition to. Alexander di Saint-Pierre. Rossegna Nazionale, 
Florence, Oct. 16, pp. 24. First installment of extracts from_the diary of a 
Piedmontese official_of high rank, who took part in the Crimean War in 1855. 

Death, Concerning. H. Guérin D’Angély. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. 1, pp. 17. 
Collection of verses about death and odd epitaphs. 


Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. 1, 





Books of the Week. 








AMERICAN. 


Anatomy (Comparative), Text Book of. Dr. Arnold Lang, Prof. of Zoéiogy in 
the University of Zurich. Preface to the English Translation by Prof. Dr. Ernest 
Haeckei, F.R S. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, Illus., $5.50. 


Barerock ; or, The Island of Pearls. Henry Nash. Macmillan & Co. _ Illus., 
1.50. 
Biology (Elementary), Lessons in. T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc., F.R.S. Mac- 


millan & Co, Cloth. Illus., $2.25. 

Canadian Journal (My), 1872-78. Extracts from My Letters Home, Written 
While Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. By the Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, 

Comforter (The Anidieg). A Series of Bible Studies on the Person, the Presence, 
and. the Power of the Holy Spirit. The Rev. E. A. Stone, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, 7sc. 

David Lindsay: A Sequel to “ Gloria.” Mrs, E. D. E. N. Secuthworth. 
Bonner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 

Denominationalism vs. Christian Union. The Rev. T. D. Hamlin, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, 72c. 
De Quincey (Thomas). The Uncollected Writings of. 

by James Hogg. Macmillan & Co, 2vols. $2.50. 

Dore (Gustave), Life of. Blanchard Jerrold. Macmillan & Co. Illus. $5.00. 

Earth (The) and Its Inhabitants. Elisée Reclus. Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.G., and A. H. Kean, B.A. Europe, 5 vols.; Asia, 4 vols.; Africa, 4 vols. ; 
Oceanica, 1 vol.: America, in about 4 vols. D. Appleton & Co, Library leather. 
Per vol., $6.00.. Subscription. 

Giant-Killers (the), The Last of ; or, The Eogicke of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. 
The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Gloria. Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, 


Robert 


Preface and Annotations 


Cloth, $1.00, 
Beingan Account of the Rise and progress 


of Mahdiism and of Su uent Events in the Sudan tothe Present Time. Major 
F. R. Wingate, R.A, Macmillan & Co, Illus. $10.00. 
Mary (Queen), The Days of. Annals of Her Reign. New Edition. Fleming 


H. Revell Co., New Yorkand Chicago. Cloth, $1.00. 
Max Hereford’s Dream. EdnaLyall. United States Book Co. Paper, 35c. 


Morocco. qereers in the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court of Mulai Hassan, 
H. M. P. De La Martiniere, F.R.G.S. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 


Old Harry, A Son of. A Novel. Albion W. Tourgee. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Cloth, Ilus., $1.50. 

Oriental Series (Harvard), Vol. I. The Jatalsa- Mala. 
Kerr, Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, $1.6s. 

Parnell (Charles Stewart), The Life of. 
Bowden & Co. Paper, soc. 

Peru, Twelve Monthsin. E. B. Clark. Macmillan & Co. 


Raven (the), The Mrolce of. 
in Birds. R. W. Shufe 


Edited by Dr. Hendrik 


T. P.. O'Connor, M.P. Ward, I.ock, 


Illus. $1.50. 
A Guide tothe Study of the Muscular System 
dt. acmillan & Co, Cloth, Illus. $4.00. 

Seas (The British). Picturesque Notes by W. Clark Russell and Other Writers. 
Macmillan & Co, Cloth, with Etchings and Engravings, $7,50. 

Telephone Handbook (The Practical) and Guide to the Telephonic Exchange. 
Macmillan & Co. 75¢. 

Westminster Abbey, Historical Memorials of. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New Edition. 2 vols, Cloth, Illus., $7.50. 

Women in French Art. Goupil Photogravures in Tints. 75 Photogravures, 
1so Typogravures. D. Appleton & Co’s., 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Subscription. 


LITERARY DIGHST. 


(Nov. 28, 1891 


Current Ewents. 


Wednesday, November 18. 


The Farmers’ Convention in Indianapolis shows that there has been a large 
falling off in membership, resulting in lack of funds...... Republican party 
leaders in Ohio decide to take steps to prevent the seating of Senator Brice 

Saeed Very cold weather is reported inthe Northwest; thermometer from 4° 
to 20° helow zero......Governor Ladd, of Rhode Island, declines to interfere 
to prevent a prize-fight...... St. Paul joins Minneapolis in efforts to secure the 
Republican National Convention for the latter city ; her competitors are San 
Francisco, Omaha, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York, 
an aeion In New York City, the Mayor’s appointments of new School Commis- 
sioners and Inspectors are announced...... The fifty-five remaining pictures 
of the Verestchagin collection are sold for $41.880. 


The Junta is in full control of the Brazilian Province of Rio Grande do Sul, 
and pushing preparations for war...... Strong bodies of troops are at the 
scene of the great miners’ strike in France...... A number of tin plate works 
in Wales shut down...... The German War Office orders a large number of 
portable tents for the use of the Eastern Army Corps. 


Thursday, Noveméer 19. 


Senators Hoar and Aldrich, Major McKinley, and ex-Speaker Reed make 
addresses before the Home Market Club, Boston......William J. Florence, 
the veteran actor, dies at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, of pneumonia 
séeees Frank C. Almy, the murderer of Christie Warden at Hanover, N H., is 
sentenced to be hanged...... The Farmers’ Conventionat Indianapolis takes 
action toward the amalgamation of the Alliance and the F. M. B. A...... 
Three children are killed by wolves, ten milestfrom St. Paul, Minn....... In 
New York city the Republican National League Executive Committee hold a 
meeting...... The annual dinner of the Jewelers’ Association of New York 
takes place. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister arrives in Paris...... The French 
Chamber of Deputies considers the coal-miners’ strike and appoints an Arbi- 
tration Commission...... A farewell dinner is given to M. Patenotre, newly 
appointed Minister to the United States; Minister Reid is presentand makes 
a speech...... The authorities of Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, take 
stringent measures to repressthe Salvation Army. 


Friday, November 20. 


Hon, Gilbert A. Deane, Republican Senator-elect (contested), of the XVth 
District, dies at his residence in Copake, Columbia County...... Secretary 
Proctor presents his annual report to the President...... The Farmers’ Con- 
vention at Indianapolis ends its work without taking any important action : 
the Alliance dividing on the Sub-Treasury plan...... The Board of Canvassers 
completes the count of the vote in New York City; Flower’s plurality is 
59,502. 

The Junta of Rio Grande do Sul demands the resignation of Fonseca; the 
general in command threatens to march on Rio Janeiro...... Admiral Montt is 
unanimously elected President of Chili...... The object of M. de Giers’s visit 
to Paris is believed by the Gaudo/s (organ of the Cosme de Paris) to be the 
framing of a treaty between Russia and France...... Disorderly strikers in 
Pas-de-Calais come in contact with the police who are guarding the mines, 
and are repulsed...... The Russian Government decides to lend the Centra! 
Famine Committee 50,000,000 roubles (about $38,500,000), 


Saturday, November 21. 


The delegation to urge the claims of New York City as the place for holding 
the Republican National Convention, arrives in Washington...... udge 
Kennedy of the Supreme Court orders that the erroneous returns of the 1st 
Assembly District of Onondaga County be sent back to the Inspectors for 
correction...... 2x-President Hill, of Harvard, dies at Waltham, Mass...... 
The caving-in of a great water conduit in Brooklyn buries four men and tem- 
—_ cuts off the city’s water supply...... In New York City a number of 

resbyterian Ministers and Elders make formal complaint to the Synod of 
New York concerning the dismissal of the case against Professor Briggs by 
the Presbytery. 

It is reported that relations between France and Madagascar have reached 
a point of unavoidable rupture...... A revolt in Persia, incited by the high 
priest of the predominant religious sect, has been put down by the Govern- 
ment after a sanguinary battle. 


Sunday, November 22. 


John C, Houk (Rep.) is elected to succeed his father, the late Leonidas C. 


Houk, in Congress...... The grain-laden schooner, George C. Finney, is \ost 
on Lake Erie, with all on board......: A man kills himself by leaping from the 
Brooklyn Bridge...... In New York City, Professor Briggs’s lectures on ** The 


Bible and the Church.”’ 


Dictator Fonseca appoints February 26th as the date for holding the elec- 
tion in Brazil, and summons Congress to meet May 3d...... The Queen Regent 
of Spain approves the new Ministry...... M. de Giers, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs leaves Paris for Berlin. 


Monday, November 23. 


The National Committee selects Minneapolis as the place for holding the 
Republican National Convention, and fixes June 7, 1892, as the date...... The 
County Clerk of Onondaga is summoned by Governor Hill to answer charges 
brought by the Democratic Supervisors...... Four lives are lost by the burn- 
ing of a hotel in Jamestown, N. Y...... Great damage is done by the storm in 
the Eastern States...... In Brooklyn a male trained nurse assaults and shoots 
the wife of the man heis attending, and then takes poison...... W.J. Florence 
is buried from St. Agnes’s Church, New York City. 


President and Dictator da Fonseca, of Brazil, is deposed by an uprising of 
the people in Rio Janeiro; he resigns his office...... The striking miners in 
France refuse to accept the Government Arbitration Board...... The Con- 
servative Conference opens in Birmingham...... Mr. Warmuth, the German 
Imperial Commissioner, makes favorable report regarding the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. 

Tuesday, November 24. 


Governor Alvin P. Hovey, of Indiana, ‘dies at Indianapolis; Lieutenant 
Governor Ira J, Chase succeeds to the Governorship...... Arguments are 
heard in the Governorship contest in Connecticut....../ A Supreme Court order 
directs the Sullivan County Canvassers to reconvene and canvass the vote for 
Assemblyman...... Assemblyman-elect William FE. Murphy (Dem.), of the 3d 
Albany District, dies....../ A tornado does much damage in Mississippi 


The Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton (‘‘ Owen Meredith”), Ear! 
of Lytton, British Ambassador to France, dies in Paris,aged 60..... The Con- 
servative Conference in Birmingham votes against Home Ruleas the leading 

uestion in the party’s programme ; Lord Salisbury makes an address...... 
he insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, ends with the resignation of da 
Fonseca....M. de Giers has a conference at Berlin with the Emperor of Ger- 
eee At Halle, Germany, Hartman (Socialist) wins a seat in the Reichs- 
tag from the National Liberal partv...... In France the Archbishop of Aix is 
convicted of sending an objectionable letter to the Minister of Justice. 


" 
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F. WARNE & CO’S 


Holiday Publications. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co, 


The ‘‘ Bedford” Shakespeare. In 12 handy 
volumes. 
In inexpensive as well as exclusive styies of bind- 
ing; cloth, $7.50 per set, in cloth case. Also kept 
in superb leather bindings and cases, with spring 
lock, etc.. Venetian, Persian, and Turkey morocco, 
and real Russian leather. 

This most compact little handy-volume edition has 
e.ear type, with borders, etc., in carmine, and reliable 
text, etc. Can be seen at all the leading booksellers, 
who will also quote prices. 





Our one-volume editions of the standard poets, with 
clear type and choice bindings form suitable and 
inexpensive holiday gifts. 

The Albion Poets. 

A neat and clearly-printed edition of the poets, 
each complete in one volume. Especially suited 
for presentation and the home book-shelf. Kept 
in five styles of binding, viz. : 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, cut edges, per vol. , $1.50 ; 
Roxburgh style, gilt tops and leather labels, $2.00 ; 
Limp Venetian morocco, red under gold edges, 
boxed, $3.00 ; 

Venetian morocco, padded, $3.50 ; 

Full German calf, elegant, red under gold edges, 
boxed, $4.50. 

List of the Series : 


Scott (Sir W.). ante (Cary’s). 


Ingoldsby Legends. Shakespeare. 
Robert Burns. Shelley 
Wordsworth. Milton. 
Byron. Hood (Thomas). 


emans (Mrs. Felicia). Moore (Thomas). 
Gems of National Poetry, Chaucer to Browning. 


Ten Years in Equatoria. 
And the return with Emin Pasha. By Major Gag- 
TANO Casati. Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo, with 
illustrations, maps, etc., $10.00 per set. 

“The two volumes are noble in every respect, as a 
story of experience, asa scientific record, as a contribu- 
tion to the fund of African travel, and as a revelation 
of personality. It is simply indispensable information 
cast in a most attractive shape. The books are 
a treasure.””— Public Opinion. 


A New Illustrated Library Edition of the 
Leatherstocking Tales. 


By J. FeEntmmoreE Cooper. [n5 volumes, crown 8vo, 
illustrated with forty full-page engravings de- 
signed by Andriolli. In library binding, price per 
set, boxed, $6.25. 
The Deerslayer. The Pioneers. 
The Pathfinder. The Prairie. 
The Last of the Mohicans. 

“The illustrations to the edition could not be excelled; 
they deserve the greatest praise, and the set forms the 
best edition for a geutleman’s library that we know of 
or could wish for.”’—Literary World. 


Books for the Young. 


Warne’s ‘‘ Presentation” Edition of 
Children’s Favorites. 

Well printeé and handsomely bound. Full of en- 
gravings, and w‘th 16 full-page colored illustrations 
in each. Price, $3.00 per volume. 

Robinson Crusoe. Swiss Family. 

Hans Andersen. Arabian Nights. 

Old, Old Fairy Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


The Boys’ Modern Playmate. 
A Book of Sports, Games and Pastimes (indoor and 
outdoor), Athletics, Scientific Amusements, etc. 
Compiled and edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
F. L. 8. A new edition, thoroughly revised to date. 
With 600 original illustrations. In square demy 
8vo, gilt, $2.00 
Captain Marryatt’s Settlers in Canada. 
Masterman Ready. 
Boys’ Favorites. Poor Jack. 


Uniform in size, beautifully illustrated and bound, 


for presentation. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, each $2.00, | 


A New Story by du Boisgobey. 


An Ocean Knight. 
A Story of the Corsairs and their Conquerors, 
From the French of Fortuné du Boisgobey. In one 
handsome 8vo. volume, with upwards of 70 large 
and small illustrations by Adrien Marie. Clot 
It, $2.50. 

‘*A tale of healthy—not morbid—sensation, and a 
good rattling story of adventure—semi-historical 
From beginning to end it is told with spirit and go.”"— 
Graphic, 


Our complete catalogue for 1891-2 is now ready, free 
on application. Our publications can be obtained 
through all booksellers, or will be mailed free, on 
receipt of price, by us, from 


3 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 





Important notice —Just ready. 

The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, By 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., with personal reminiscences, 
r2mMo, paper, so cents; cloth, $1.00 

The ** Practical Mechanic” Series of In- 
dustrial Handbooks... lilustrated guides to 
the various branches of industrial and technical 
work, adapted for home study and self-culture and 
discipline. Profusely illustrated, with folding plates 
and engravings in the text. 

The publishers desire to call special attention to this 
handsome new series of industrial handbooks, each of 
which contains more information upon the subject 
with which it deals than could be acquired by years of 
mere mechanical labor, Ail the information to be 
found in these works has been contributed by compe- 
tent experts, and is the result of years of my ex- 
perience. It isgiveninthe simplest possible language, 
and each manual contains many large plaies and small 
engravings illustrating the various departments of the 
industrial art to which it 1s devoted. The volumes 
now ready will be followed by others. 

1. The Building and Machine Draughts- 
mans: A practical guide to the projection and 
delineation of subjects met with in the practice of 

the engineer, machinist, and the building construc- 

tor, With instructions as to the setting out of ma- 
chine gearing, ap poonee of shadows, and the shad- 
ing and coloring of drawings. With,18 folding plates 
and 155 illustrations in the text. 

2. The General Machinist, A practical in- 
troduction to the leading departments of mechanism 
and machinery; the communication of motion or 
transmission of force by gearing, together with 
details of the component parts cf mechanism, and the 
methods of fitting up machines, etc. With 4 folding 
plates and 75 illustrations in the text. 

3. The Domestic House Planner and the 
Sanitary Architect. An introduction to the 
leading principles of house planning and arrange- 
ment and of sanitary construction. With 16 folding 
plates and 60 illustrations in the text. 

4. The Stonemason and the Bricklayer. 
Being practical detaiis and drawings illustrating the 
various departments of the industrial arts of masonry 
and bricklaying. With notes on the materials used. 
With 11 folding plates and 224 illustrations in the 
text. Demy, 8vo, cloth, each $2.00. 

New Light on Dark Africa, Being the nar- 
rative of the German Emin Pasha Expedition, By 
Dr. Cart Peters, the commander of the ‘expedi- 
tion; translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. Pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated with 32 original 
full-page plates and 65 other engravings by Rudolph 
Hellgrewe (from sketches and photographs taken on 
the spot), together with a large explanatory colored 
map, representing the progress of the expedition day 
by day. Handsomely bound, cloth, 8vo. $6.00 





| The Macaulay Library of Great Writers, | 


8vo, cloth, $1.50 each. 
New volume. 

Sheridan’s Dramatic Works, Large type 
edition, with memoir by J. P. Browne, M.D., and a 
portrait of Sheridan on steel. 672 pages. 

New copyright novel by Mr. Henry Herman, 

His Angel. A Romance of the Far West, | 
By Henry Herman, author of ** Eagle Joe,”’ ‘* Scar- 
let Fortune,” ‘‘A Leading Lady,” etc., and part | 
author of ‘*‘ One Traveller Returns,’ *‘ The Bishops’ 
Bible,”’ the plays of ** The Silver King,’ “‘Chatter- 





ton,” etc. With four full-page illustrations by | 
George Hutchinson. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
$1.00. 


‘* His Angel”’ is anexceptionally striking and excit- 
ing story of wild life and adventure. The characters 
are drawn with the vividness and fidelity of Mr. 
Bret Harte, and the interest of the tale never fflags 
from start to finish, The successof Mr. Herman’s two 
recent stories, ‘* Eagle Joe’’ and ‘‘ A Leading Lady,” 
sufficiently proves the author’s popularity as a novel- 
ist, and in ‘‘ His Angel”’ he has written a tale of re- 
markable power and breathless interest. | 

New Popular work on South Africa. | 

The Great Gold Lands of South Africa. 
Cape Colony; Natal, the Orange Free State and the | 
Transvaal, Edited, from notes, by RoLanp SMITH. 
With colored map of South Africa, full-page illus- 
trations and many engravings in the text. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Primitive Religions. Being an introduction 
to the study of religions, with an account of the re- 
ligious beliefs of uncivilized peoples— Confucianism, 
Taoism (China), and Shintoism (Japan). By G. T. 
Brtrany, M.A., author of ** The World’s Inhabi- 
tants,”’ etc. With fifty-six illustrations. 1r2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

A new work on physiognomy. 

How to Read Character in Faces, Fea- 
tures, and Forms; or, THe OvrT.ines oF 
PuysioGnomy, By Henry Fritu, author of ** How 
to Read Character in Handwriting.”” 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 





New tllustrated 
Guide to the Riviera. Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 
Monte Cario, Monaco. Hyéres, Genoa, etc, With 
routes and ,fares; listsof hotels and conveyances; 
walks, drives, and excursions; historical, botanical, 
and geological notes. By R. Bruce DovcGtas. II- 





A. C. Armstrong & Son 
Have Now Ready of The 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


About o pagan im each Volume, 
strong! ound. Price to subscrib- 
ers. cash in advance, for either series 


of six volumes, 6 0) 
or more series . 1 at same rate 
will be sent by Express, freight pre- 
Paid). (Separate vols. sent for $1.50, 
st-paid). Adescriptive circular of 
hese volumes sent on application. 


24 Volumes, Viz.: 


ist Series in 6 Vols. 
MACLAREN. Rev. Alexr.—Colossians, 
DODS. Rev. Marcus.—Genesis. 
CHADWICK. Rev. Dean.—St. Mark. 
BLAIKIE. Rev. W. G.—Samue/, 2 Vols. 
EDWARDS. Rev. T. C.—Hebrews. 


2d7Series"in 6 Vols. 
SMITH. Rev.G. A.—/saiak. Vol. 1. 
ALEXANDER. Bishop.—//. o/ St. John. 
PLUMMER. Rev. A.—/astoral Epistles. 
FINDLAW. Rev. G. G.—Galatians. 
MILLIGAN. Rev. W.—Revelation. 
DODS. Rev. Marcus.—lst Corinthians. 


3d Series in 6 Vols. 
Rev. G. A.—/saiah. Vol. 2. 
Rev. J. M.— St. Matthew. 
WATSON. Rev. R.A.—/udges—Ruth. 
BALI... Rev. C. J.—/eremiah. 
CHADWICK. Rev. Dean.---xodus. 
BURTON, Rev. H.—S/. Luke. 


4th Series in 6 Vols. 
KELLOGG. Rev. S. H.—Lev/ticus. 


(Orders for 2 


SMITH. 
GIBSON. 


STOKES. Rev. G.T —Acts. Vol. 1. 
HORTON. Rev. R. F.—Proverés. 
DODS. Kev. Marcus.—Gosfel St. John. Vol. 1. 


PLUMMER, Rev. A.—/ames—/ude. 
COX. Rev. 5.—ELcclesiastes. 

Excerpts from some of the many Notices of the Relig- 
ious Press. 


* We have before spoken of the great value of this 
sertes of Bible Expositions, and now again avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to urge upon such of our read 
ers as can tosecure these volumes as published, for when 
completed the entire series will form one of the best 
expositions of the Bible extant.’’—Christian at Work. « 

‘** We do not hesitate to say that this series of Exposi- 
tions of the books of the Bible will be the most valu- 
able of any which has come from the press in many 


| years.""— The Christian Union. 


‘*The more we see of the ‘ Expositor’s Bible ’ the 
better we like it..""—Chicago Interior. 

‘“*The merits of this series are now widely recog- 
nized.”"—N. VY. Examiner. 

“There are three good points about the volumes of 
the ‘Expositor’s Bible.’ First, that they embody the 
results of the latest scholarship. Secondly, that they 
are very thoroughin the treatment of the Scripture 
texts; and finally, that they are, while of special value 
to the ministersof the Word, adapted also for the use 
of general readers.—Phila, Nat. Baptist. 

Single Volumes sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. For special terms for one 
or more Series see head of this Advertise- 
ment, 

A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 

THESE VOLUMES SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


Also Just Ready the 7th Vol. of 
THE SERMON BIBLE. 


St. Luke I, to St. John III. 
With New Editions of the first @ Vols. of this series 
completing the Old Testament as follows: 
1. GENEsIs TO SAMUEL. 3. Psatm TT To SoLomon. 
2. Kincs To Psat %6. 4. Isaian TO MAtacui, 


5th Vol. of THE SERMON BIBLE. 
Containing Matthew I, to X XI. 


6th Vol. of THE SERMON BIBLE. 
Containing Matthew XXII.to Mark XVI. 


Each volume (complete in itself), price 
$1.50 by mail, post-paid, contains up- 
wards of 500 sermon outlines and sev- 
eral thousand references, with 24 blank 
pages (in each vol.) for notes. 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
practically useful work of its kind at present extant. 
It is not a commentary, but a Tuesaurus of sermons on 
texts, arranged consecutively, chapter after chapter. 
and book after book. Here is given the essence of the 
best homiletic literature of this generation,”—London 
Lit. Churchman. 


Rey. Dr. Jas. Stalker’s New Work. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS 
uniform, with the same author’s “IMAGO 
CHRISTI.°’ Now in 6th edition, 


cloth, each, $1.50. 


the 12mo, 





lustrated with eight new maps and many engrav- 
ings. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


} 
WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO, | 
35 Bond Street, New York. | 





Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 E. 10th St. 


NEW YORK. 





* 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











There are a 
dozen _ central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
: and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? e 

» Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is’ insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 

One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 

Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 

The one is the “ Pitts- 








Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption—— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver- oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIvINc—free. 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
a4 








burgh.” Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


By Joun BakTHOLOMEWw, F.R.G.8. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand Places. This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully 
colored Maps, with all recent Discoveries and Political Changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the world, and will be found 
invaluable for reference and general use. Large imperial 4to, Half Morocco, $6.00. 


“ This Atlas is learned, accurate and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America there has been a tendency to crowd out full representa- 
tions of Hwrope and Asia. In the present work our own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal fullness, 


detail and beauty of map-making. The descriptive index 1s a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers of geographical information, good taste and enter prise.”’ 
—THE CuurcHMmax, Nov. 7, 1891. 


“ An admirable atlas. . . . All (maps) are exquisite examples of the highest style of engraving and the most tasteful coloring. . . . The hand 
of the true geographer is seen in the fact that they are all revised down to the latest possible date. . . . Another feature is the liberal space given to 
this country. Besides the general map of the United States there are six others, presenting the States in groups on a much larger scale, and there are 
also well-executed plans of the chief cities and their environs. Additional tables of population, commerce and other statistics complete a particularly 
satisfactory volume.”—J. Y. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A Series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical and Classical Geography, along with Sixty Sectional 

Maps of Important Cities and Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over Five Thousand Places through- 

out the world. By J. G. BarntHotomew, F.R.G.8. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and Changes, and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educationab 
features make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 

“‘ Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . . We have not met with a more complete book of the kind in 
such a cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.’’— The Churchman, 


‘* An excellent book of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the different departments of geography. ltisina 
most convenient form for the study table."—PuBLic OPINION. 


*- A most valuable work in a small compass.’’—Journal of Commerce. 


** These maps are of a sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purposes. One map showing the North Atlantic Steamship routes will attract 
special attention.’’—School Journal. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 East 17th St., Union Square, N. Y. 





